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The Harper’s Mag- 
azine Reader—just off the 
press-—is yours as a gift. A pocket- 
size anthology, it features twenty-five 
representative articles and stories that appeared 
in Harper’s Magazine in recent years. Read it 
and you'll see what you missed by not being a 


regular HARPER’S MAGAZINE subscriber 
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the Harper’s Magazine Reader. It’s yours simply 
for mailing the coupon.) 
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Katherine Anne Porter is represented by Gertrude Stein: 
A Self Portrait . . . Joyce Cary by A Special Occasion 

. and J. D. Salinger of the memorable Catcher in the 
Rye tells another one you won't forget, Down at the 
Dinghy. 
Thurm.n Arnold shows How NOT to Get Investigated 
. . . Russell Lynes’ famous Highbrow, Lowbrow, 
Middlebrow is included, naturally . . 
equally good. 
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These are typical of the stimulating reading you find every month in 
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Trieste 

The Trieste affair is a textbook case 
of how not to conduct our foreign 
policy. To reconcile the opposite in- 
terests of Italy and Yugoslavia we stir 
up nationalist passions in bath 
countries to a frenzy. To strengthen 
our anti-Communist coalition and 
our influence in the nations we as- 
sist, We put in most serious jeopardy 
the prestige of the men who run two 
of these nations. Our diplomacy 
doesn’t seem to be satisfied with one 
Syngman Rhee threatening to march 
across the Thirty-Eighth Parallel. 
\nother one has been mobilized 
now, ready to send his Patton tanks 
rumbling into Zone A as soon as an 
Italian soldier sets foot there. 

Since Marshal Tito first rose to 
his doubtful fame, the whole world 
on both sides of the Curtain has 
come to know what an intractable 
character he is. It could easily be 
foreseen that, if his pride were hurt, 
he would follow the example set 
by the Seoul autocrat. But it must 
be granted that it takes an unusual 
degree of diplomatic skill to turn 
such an utterly civilized man as 
Premier Giuseppe Pella into another 
Syngman Rhee. 


QO” DIPLOMACY and its chief archi- 
tect, Mr. Dulles, have lately re- 
ceived fulsome tributes in the press. 
This magazine would like nothing 
better than to join in the acclaim if 
only we could find one valid reason 
lor doing so. 

Regretfully, we cannot. The Tri- 
este affair, we are afraid, is just the 
latest and most shocking evidence of 
something which is quite wrong with 
American diplomacy and with the 
established ways of selecting the 
highest diplomats. What is wrong, 
we think, is the schizophrenia be- 


tween the strategic aims and the tac- 
tical means of our foreign policy. 

This nation has committed itself to 
building up a network of interlock- 
ing confederations and alliances, all 
dedicated to the cause of freedom. 
But when it comes to putting this 
farsighted policy into effect, our 
diplomacy still prefers to get into a 
huddle with each nation separately, 
one by one. The corners in the cor- 
ridors are still preferred to the con- 
ference hall or committee room. 

In the Trieste case, the touchy 
Foreign Minister of a touchy nation, 
France, was given no hint of what 
our State Department, with the 
grumbling co-operation of the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office, had been concoct- 
ing. It also happened that France's 
aid in picking up the pieces had to be 
welcomed. Now, if the irate nation- 
alisms of the two nations involved 
can ever be assuaged, the Trieste 
problem may be dealt with in an 
international conference—exactly the 
same kind of conference that should 
have been called in the first place. 

Our diplomats abroad have a par- 
ticular fondness for singling out as 
their pet friends smooth and plau- 
sible—and English-speaking—states- 
men and foreign-office functionaries. 





POINT FIVE 
Dear friends and allies overseas, 
Relinguish animosity, 
And never more 
Dare to deplore 
Our lack of generosity. 
For if we cannot give you aid 
Or any guarantees of trade, 
At least as proof of our good 
will 
And splendid product of our 
mill 
Of amity and chlorophyll 
We still can give you Nixon! 
—SEC 











THe REeporter’s NOTES 


This frequently leads to serious mis- 
placement of American confidence, 
to the uncritical underwriting of the 
prejudices and secret aims prevail- 
ing among high-placed fair-weather 
friends of America. The tendency to 
“adopt” foreign countries or special 
cliques in foreign countries has 
played havoc with our diplomacy 
ever since, a couple of decades ago, 
we started having one commensurate 
with our new responsibilities. 

The pity of it all is that the 
Trieste mishap, the chain breed- 
ing of Syngman Rhees, to a very 
large extent comes from good inten- 
tions coupled with inexperience. 
This is the case, of course, particular- 
ly when diplomats are appointed to 
high positions abroad because of the 
virtues they exhibited at election 
time. Among the most brilliant peo- 
ple in this category it is not difficult 
sometimes to find smartness with lit- 
tle wisdom, good will with little 
judgment, and an intemperate, fret- 
ful urge to do the right thing in the 
wrong way at the wrong time. 


(as no one can deny the 
good intentions of Mrs. Clare 
Boothe Luce, to whom goes a not 
inconsiderable part of the responsi- 
bility for the Trieste affair. Nor can 
anybody deny that this remarkable 
woman rendered great services to the 
President’s party during the cam- 
paign. Yet perhaps, his views sharp- 
ened by hindsight, the President may 
wonder now whether he was well ad- 
vised when he gave her an ambassa- 
dorship in lieu of orchids. 


Belated Discovery 


Last November 1] The Reporter car- 
ried a note “What Nixon Wouldn't 
Do,” which pointed to the interest- 
ing position of Senator John Bricker 
of Ohio, now chairman of the Sen- 
ate Interstate Commerce Committee, 
who continued to hold active mem- 
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bership in a law firm that represent- 
ed the Pennsylvania Railroad. Sen- 
ator Bricker’s firm has been receiving 
handsome fees in excess of $25,000 
per year from the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road since 1948. 

We wondered then if Mr. Nixon 
would apply to Senator Bricker his 
feeling that: “. . . as far as law prac- 
tice is concerned, it seemed to me 
that the relationship between an at- 
torney and the client was so personal 
that you couldn't possibly represent 
a man as an attorney and then have 
an unbiased view when he presented 
his case to you in the event that he 
had one before the government.” 
None of the newspapers picked up 
our little note at the time. 

On October 9, 1953, the Scripps- 
Howard Washington Daily News 
carried a banner headline: BRICKER 
PAID BY RAIL LAW FIRM. 

Robert Crater, a Scripps-Howard 
staff writer, had, it seems, discovered 
that Senator Bricker’s firm was be- 
ing paid handsomely by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Mr. Crater went to 
see the Senator and quoted him as 
saying, “Everybody knows I’m hon- 
est. So what’s wrong with my being 
chairman of the committee and re- 
ceiving money from the law firm?” 

Is it called a scoop when you beat 
the daily press by eleven months? 


On the Spot 


One little-talked-about use to which 
reporters put the press conference is 
to test rumors of political deals. 

In early July, rumors were afloat 
that in exchange for Congressman 
Richard Simpson's support in over- 
riding Congressman Dan Reed on 
the excess-profits bill, White House 
aides had promised to go easy in 
fighting Simpson’s pet amendments 
to the extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act—this in spite of the fact 
that the Administration previously 
had stressed how important it was to 
extend the Act unchanged. 

The New York Times’s unofficial 
transcript of the President’s July 22 
press conference said: 


GLENN GREEN of McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lications—. . . Do you believe, Mr. President, 
that that [Simpson] bill in any way con- 
flicts with your previously expressed posi- 
tion on trade and trade policy? 

A.—He personally didn’t want to change 
the laws under which we were operating 
until we had had this opportunity under 
the year’s extension of Reciprocal Trade 
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Marked “Death.” 
—SEc 





EXPLAINING TENT 
All right, Buddy, explain . . . it had better be good. 
Explain about murder: I saw my father’s corpse 
When you got through with him. Explain about rights: 
I heard the knock on the door and the cattle car 
Empty of cattle but screaming. Explain about work: 
I know that my brother in the mines is dying of hunger. 
Explain equality: some of you live like kings and the rest like lice. 
Explain about peace: who pushed us over the line? 
Explain about truth: the dose and diet of lies 
Crammed into us all day, each day, all year. 
Explain .. . no, Buddy, you better save your breath . 
Nothing you say can persuade us to a door 








Act to study it absolutely. With respect to 
this question and the previous one, he 
would be foolish to pretend to a profound 
knowledge of all these things. 

Someone came in and presented one 
viewpoint, someone else another; it took a 
long time to get these varied viewpoints 
and arguments analyzed, put together, and 
reach what you could call a state policy; so 
on neither question did he have an irrevo- 
cable policy. 

He did just believe, in general, we should 
be given now the chance to continue the 
existing arrangements until we could study 
it through the finest body of people we 
could put together. 


Recently there were rumors that 
the White House had promised not 
to push for revision of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act if Sen- 
ator McCarran would not tangle up 
passage of the emergency refugee bill 
when it came up in the last days of 
Congress. McCarran suddenly quiet- 
ed down and contented himself 
merely with voting against the bill. 

According to the New York 
Times’s unofficial transcript of the 
President’s October 8 press confer- 
ence this transpired: 

MILTON FRIEDMAN of the Jewish Tel- 
egraph Agency—Now that the Administra- 
tion has successfully achieved the passage 
of your emergency refugee bill, can you tell 
us if the corrections of what you described 
in your State of the Union Message as dis- 
criminations of the McCarran-Walter Act is 
part of the program for the second session 
of the Eighty-third Congress? 

A.—Well, while he had not gone 
back to the study of that question for 
some time, and he had not—he was not, 
therefore, ready to state positively that on 
his priority program there was certain 
“must” legislation in that regard. He would 
say this: If the people administering that 
bill, the people responsible for it, still be- 
lieved there were imperfections, we should 
certainly do our best to correct them. 


One thing you can say for the 


President. He looks uncomfortable 
when he’s answering such questions. 


The Purger Purged 


In our issue of July 21, 1953, we 
described the organization and ac- 
tivities of the so-called “loyal Ameri- 
can underground” at the Voice of 
America, a group which Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s investigating committee 
used in attacks on that organization. 
We identified the founder of the 
“underground,” Paul M. Deac. 

On October 5, Mr. Deac called a 
press conference in New York to 
announce that he had been forced to 
resign from the Voice because of his 
opposition to “subversive” elements 
—apparently, despite McCarthy's in- 
vestigations and a Republican house- 
cleaning, still powerful in the organ- 
ization. Mr. Deac maintained that 
“practically all loyal Voice employ- 
ees” who had co-operated with 
McCarthy and his investigators were 
being forced out in “a showdown 
fight between loyalists and Marxist 
elements.” 


HE Eisenhower “Marxists” now in 

charge of the Voice had a differ- 
ent version. Through a special assis- 
tant, Leonard Erickson, former head 
of the McCann-Erickson advertising 
agency and now Director of the 
Voice, announced that the reasons 
for Mr. Deac’s dismissal were sub- 
standard work and disruptive activi- 
ties. Asked if he had heard about the 
“loyal American underground” at 
the Voice, Mr. Erickson’s assistant 
replied he had. “Most of them,” he 
said, “are incompetents. . . . Many 
of them should have been fired long 


ago. 


THE REPORTER 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BRICKER’S FOLLY 
To the Editor: I have read the article by 
Dr. Henry Steele Commager on the Bricker 
amendment in your October 13 issue. This 
is one of the finest discussions of the amend- 
ment which I have had the opportunity of 
examining, and since I was one of the co- 
authors of the Minority Report in opposi- 
tion to the Bricker amendment, I have read 
most things discussing it pro and con. 
Estrs KEFAUVER 
United States Senate 
Washington 


To the Editor: Writing in No. 75 of The 
Federalist, Hamilton declared that the 
treaty-making provision of the Constitution 
is one of the best digested and most un- 
cexceptionable parts of the plan.” The irra- 
tional fears of the proponents of the Bricker 
imendment in no way challenge the validity 
of Hamilton’s statement. 

It is surprising to find these irrational 
fears so widespread in a profession whose 
members are supposed to be skilled in logic 
and clear thinking. But the American Bar 
\ssociation is evidently not immune to the 
disease of muddled thinking. Meeting in 
convention in Boston in August, the A.B.A. 
reaffirmed its support of Bricker’s Folly de- 
spite an eloquent speech in opposition by 
Secretary of State Dulles. But the delegates 
to the convention were warned that it 
would be inconsistent for them to repudiate 
the amendment after having supported it 
so strongly in the past, and if they were 
not consistent they would lose all their 
influence in Congress. This was the strong- 
est argument in favor of reaffirmation that 
could be mustered after the Dulles speech— 
and it is a revealing argument indeed. Most 
of us know what consistency is to little 
minds. Bricker’s Folly has become the hob- 
goblin of the American Bar Association. 

RICHARD C. JOHNSON 
Boston 


To the Editor: I think Professor Com- 
mager’s article is superb. The only criticism 
I have relates to his statement that the 
Bricker amendment would automatically 
bring before Congress every executive agree- 
ment and every other agreement as well. 
1 doubt that that would be the case in 
advance of positive legislation by Congress 
exercising the power to regulate executive 
and other agreements. In the absence of 
Congressional regulation, | would suppose 
that Presidential freedom of action would 
continue, 

Jerrerson B. ForpDHAM 

Dean of the Law School 

The University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


To the Editor: Professor Commager did a 
remarkable job in exposing a rather com- 
plex legal trap to the layman’s eye. Possibly 
it was essential history, and maybe tech- 
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nically correct, to print the names of sixty- 
four Senators as “sponsoring” the amend- 
ment. But how in the world could you do 
so without explanation, and even say that 
they “now spensor” it? Senator Knowland’s 
substitute rejects the “which” clause and 
the regulation of executive agreements, and 
certainly there are others who sponsored 
the original resolution for study but now 
share his and the President's views. 

I fear you have unintentionally given the 
impression that the required sixty-four 
votes are practically in the bag. I hope you 
will agree with me that any such impression 
should be speedily and emphatically cor- 
rected. 

‘THEODORE PEARSON 
New York 
(We agree. Quite a few of the Senators who 
originally sponsored the amendment have 
had second thoughts.) 


THE OLD MEN 
To the Editor: | regret that in your October 
13 issue you find Clement Attlee and Pandit 
Nehru “two crotchety old men,” but are 
content to accept the authoritarian Chan- 
cellor Adenauer (born 1876) not only as the 
leader of West Germany but of Europe. 

V. L. GRANVILLE 

St. Augustine, Florida 


NEW YORK PORT AUTHORITY 
To the Editor: I am a regular subscriber to 
The Reporter and I read William S. 
Fairfield’s article on the New York Port 
Authority in the issue of September 29 with 
great interest. The Reporter has rendered a 
public service in publishing it. It is a well- 
balanced effort, giving the good as well as 
the bad features of the Authority's opera- 
tions. 

I thoroughly agree that the U.S. Congress 
has been remiss in failing to check on the 
Authority's actions. Recently, when the bill 
to secure Congressional consent to the con- 
summation of the New York and New 
Jersey Bi-State Crime Pact was considered 
by the House Judiciary Committee, of 
which I am ranking Democratic member, 
I questioned witnesses concerning the ap- 
parently unlimited, unrestrained power 
given to the two Commissioners to be ap- 
pointed by the Governoys of the two states. 
I also pointed out that the Commissioners 
of the Port of New York Authority likewise 
had carte blanche to do well-nigh anything 
they please. At that time I questioned some 
of the activities of the Port of New York 
Authority, for which I was soundly verbally 
thrashed by some of the New York news- 
papers. Assuredly, Congress should have 
some control over the operations of these 
Authorities set up by adjoining states. I 
suggested, without success, that the pact be 
for a limited duration, say five years. In 
that way, the matter would again come 
before the Congress after a definite period 
and then Congress could ask for an account 
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SUCH PROBLEMS | 


Oe there were two 
fluffy-haired Girl 
Graduates who couldnt J, 
think of any way fo make a. 
living because they both hod majored 
in Greek . So they started a recording 
Company, to put on disks the voices of 
major modern writers reading their 
own works. What happened ? Did they 
make a fortune? Tall on their physioqnomic? 
hve authors’ voices commercial ? ¥ 


Mr. Jones and Mr.Smith are in 
@ constant race to be the fustest 
with the bestest — and Jones is 
in despair. Smith has installed a 
fine hi-fi in his biq rumpus-voom. 
Jones has no rumpus-room, 
only a rather vunty 
living voom.The ultimate 
( or even penultimate) 
in hi-fi is not for” 
him, salesclerks say. Is Jones 
doomed to be smail fry in the fi-field? 
Or is there a superduper music riq for 
the small-apartment man? 


Whats YOUR problem? Need to know 
which of |6 recordings of Mozart's 
“Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’ is worth 
buying? Or whether a wife can stay 
sane married to an audio-musical 
maniac? And what about the hazards 
of bringing a tape recorder t church to 
immortalize your best Friend’s wedding? 
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What are Russias 
plans for Korea? 


The author of The Foreign 
Policy of Soviet Russia re- 
views the whole problem of 
international relations in the 
Far East—from Yalta to the 
Korean truce talks. Far-sight- 
ed, impartial and thoroughly 
documented, Beloff’s new book 
throws more light on Russia’s 
precarious relations with Asia 
and the West than any book 
yet published. 
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These firemen 
set fires and 
what they burn 
is books! 


RAY 
BRADBURY 


strikes hard at conformity and censor- 
ship in a dramatic story of an Amer- 
ica in which reading has become the 

eatest crime of all. The world of the 
uture has seldom been used to better 
effect in social criticism of our times. 
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of operations during the previous period. 
I offered an amendment to this effect, to no 
avail. Again I was soundly criticized for my 
temerity. 

Among other criticisms, Mr. Fairfield does 
well to point out that the Port of New 
York Authority has no right to act as 
lobbyist, for example, against the St. Law- 
rence River Seaway. 

It shall be my studied purpose at the 
next session of Congress to have the House 
Judiciary Committee conduct some investi- 
gation of the operations of these bistate 
authorities, and in that investigation Mr. 
Fairfield’s article will be of inestimable 
value. 

EMANUEL CELLER 
House of Representatives 
Washington 


To the Editor: Mr. Fairfield’s discussion of 
the New York Port Authority gave informa- 
tion which every citizen should have, espe- 
cially citizens of New Jersey. Caught be- 
tween the Delaware River Authority on the 
west and the New York Port Authority on 
the east, New Jersey has become merely 
the piece of land you have to cross in going 
from the Delaware Memorial Bridge to the 
Holland Tunnel. 

The entry of the New York Port Au- 
thority into New Jersey by way of the 
Newark Airport emphasizes the fact pointed 
out by Mr. Fairfield, that the Port Au- 
thority has never concerned itself with port 
development, the type of development most 
needed by New Jersey. New York is an 
island seaport and, so far as freight traffic 
from the south and west is concerned, must 
be subsidized by the curious freight-rate 
structure described by Mr. Fairfield as being 
so highly advantageous to the towing and 
lighterage business. It is well known but 
not well publicized that the Port of New 
York has been steadily losing business to 
Southern ports—Charleston, Savannah, New 
Orleans, even Galveston—because of this 
lighterage situation, the crowded condition 
of the port, and the racketeering which 
thrives because of this crowding. 

When Robert Treat settled in Newark in 
1666, he probably saw a great mainland 
harbor, both shores of Newark Bay, both 
shores of the Hackensack and Passaic Rivers, 
all at a not much longer haul from Ambrose 
Channel than the Forty-Second Street piers. 
But the part of the country north of New 
York City thrived more rapidly than that to 
the west, and the Erie Canal and the New 
York Central Railroad maintained New 
York as the early gateway to the west as 
well as the north. But Newark’s claim to 
this position is still sound, and a small 
portion of the money spent in port develop- 
ment in New York harbor could have 
transformed the Jersey Meadows into a 
ship-to-rail port unrivaled anywhere in the 
world. Eleven railroads terminate in these 
meadows. In the 1930's, when the New York 
Port Authority was exploiting the easy 
marks, some patient development in the 
form of bulkheading the shores of Newark 
Bay and the Passaic and Hackensack Rivers 
would be paying off now in the form of 
lower freight rates on exports and imports. 
Ships could dock alongside and _ transfer 
their cargo directly into waiting freight cars, 








What you should know about 
the atomic energy program 
of the United States 


by GORDON DEAN 


former Chairman, _ | 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 


REPORT 
ON THE ATOM 


An authentic, up-to-the-minute 
account of our vast program of 
atomic development for both mili- 
tary and peaceful purposes. With- 
in the necessary limits of security, 
Mr. Dean describes the evolution 
of this program from the early 
days of the Manhattan District to 
the enormously expanded and in- 
tegrated effort of today. He dis- 
cusses the critical question of Rus- 
sia’s potential in the atomic field, 
and provides an authoritative esti- 
mate of future developments. 


Illustrated. $5.00 at all bookstores 
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Earns $200 Although Less Than 


Halfway Through Course 
“Since enrolling in the N.1.A., several 
of my features were published by the 
Boston Globe. After my tenth assign 
ment, I applied for a position on a local 
weekly newspaper and have since earne:| 
200, in publicity and advertising writ- 
ing."’—Elizabeth Kagan, 1330 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Allston 34, Mass. 


How Do You Know 
You Can’t Write? 


| gh you ever tried? 
Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training. 
under competent guidance’ 

Or have you been sitting back waiting for the day to 
come when you will awaken all of a sudden to the discoy- 
ery, “I am a writer?’’ 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
robably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks 
Doctors must be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases 
its writing instruction on journalism—continuous writing— 
the training that has produced so many successful authors 


Learn to write by writing 

Newspaper Institute’s New York Copy Desk Method 
starts and keeps you writing in your own home. Your writ- 
ing is individually corrected and constructively criticized. 
Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find that you 
rapidly create your own distinctive. self-flavored style— 
undergoing an experience that develops your talent, insig!t. 
background and confidence as nothing else could. 

Many potential writers become awestruck by fabulous 
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thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or that gan often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write—stories, 
articles on business, current events, sports, hobbies, travel, 
local, club and church activities, ete. —things that can 
easily be turned out in leisure moments. 


A chance to test yourself—FREE! 

Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you pos- 
sess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful writ- 
ing. You'll enjoy taking this test. The cow will bring 
it FREE, without obligation. a Institute of 
America, One Park Ave., New York 16, Y. (Founded 
1925) (Licensed by State of | N. ¥.) 
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rather than warp into pier berths in a 
crowded port and set their cargo on the 
dock for pickup by truck. 

As things stand now, the short haul 
from railhead in New Jersey to shipboard 
in New York harbor absorbs the greater 
portion of the total freight charges on 
exports from the Midwest to any overseas 
port. This is a senseless burden on foreign 
trade. The State of New Jersey has lost its 
birthright to one of the finest harbors in 
the world, and has instead a tremendous 
amount of heavy through traffic that con- 
tributes only the price of some gasoline and 
hamburgers. The establishment of a Port 
of Newark Authority that would have re- 
mained within the law and attended to its 
proper business of port development would 
have made more sense than the expansion 
of the New York Port Authority, no matter 
what difficulties might have been encoun- 
tered in financing it. 

D. J. HENDERSON 
Fieldsboro, New Jersey 


TAKE SOME SEX... 

To the Editor: Congratulations to William 
Lee Miller and to The Reporter for the 
publication of “It May Be Box Office, But 
Is It the Bible?” (The Reporter, September 
29), 

Mr. Miller has said what needs to be 
said and has needed to be said for some 
time. In a beautifully satiric fashion he 
has hit the nail on the head. Hollywood 
isn’t kidding anyone who can read between 
the lines and see their purpose to cash in 
on man’s proverbial religious disposition. 
Take some sex, mix it with a bit of religion, 
add one or two popular stars, throw in a 
dash of color, stir up the public with some 
well-chosen adjectives, and you've got a 
box-office hit that may even rival television 
for a few days. That’s the formula. 

Rev. Herpert HENRY EHRENSTEIN 
Bethany Baptist Church 
Philadelphia 


THE FARMER IN THE WELL 
To the Editor: Leonard Hall is a practical 
farmer and cattle raiser and has the ability 
to put into words the problems of the farm- 
er and cattle raiser (“The Farmer Looks at 
Washington,” The Reporter, October 13). 
My only criticism would be that he has 

not gone far enough. If you could see the 
people from Missouri who have been forced 
to send their cattle to market because of 
the drought and receive eight to ten cents 
a pound for the cattle and the ruin and 
wasted years of work that it means to them, 
I am sure you would realize that something 
must be done for them. 

A. S. Knapp 

Potosi, Missouri 


To the Editor: I was impressed with Mr. 
Hall’s perspective and his capacity to strike 
forthrightly at the roots of many of the 
farmers’ problems. I hope that this article 
will receive wide distribution among those 
individuals who must face up to the realities 
of an American agricultural program. 

Grorce GRANT 

House of Representatives 

Washington 
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Time and again every one of us has 
needed some particular piece of 
knowledge or information—at work, 
in our studies, in parlor games, read- 
ing, talking with friends, or at meet- 
ings. Time and again there is no 
encyclopedia conveniently at hand. 
Now for the first time here is a desk 
encyclopedia — absolutely authori- 
tative and completely up to date. 

The staff that created the great 
Columbia Encyclopedia (now $35) 
gives you this unmatched inexpen- 


® Over 1100 pages sive reference book. It is filled with 
invaluable facts, names, dates and 

© 31,000 articles figures. This easy-to-carry encyclo- 
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® 1,250,000 words reference work possibly can. Whether 
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° Size 7\/a x 10'/2 encyclopedia or a multi-volume set, 
x 15%, you and your family will find count- 
less uses for this handier volume: in 

° Beautifully your library and other rooms where 
readable type, you read, on your desk at home or 
opaque pages in your office, on your secretary’s 


desk, wherever you or your children 
study — wherever you may need it. 
For yourself or as a gift, at a price 
you can afford, in a format of ut- 


Nothing takes the place most handiness, here is a lifetime of 
ng P pleasure and knowledge. 
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VENIENT SIZE. No waste words—helpful 
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a USEFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, MAPS, AND 
needed a handy, authoritative TABLES. Graphic full-page illustrations of 
encyclopedia like the Columbia- many subject groups, specially prepared 
eo eg for this volume; up-to-date maps; conven- 
Viking, crammed with informa- ient tables and lists. 
i i i icti PRICED SO LOW YOU CAN'T AFFORD 
tion available in no dictionary or FO On WeieiOur ir 
atlas. Basic essential information Regular edition—eaay to-read pages; clear 
. new type; thin, opaque, strong paper; 
in all fields. Up-to-date coverage handsome, durable binding, stamped in 
of science, the arts, and world genuine gold. $7.95 
. . sas Thumb-indexed—identical with the regular 
affairs. Entries for 1,800 living edition, with twenty convenient thumb-cut 
persons * 8,400 historic person- tabs. $8.95 
ages * 12,000 informative cross- De Luxe—luxury-bound in maroon and 
cream, decorated in genuine gold. Thumb- 
references * More than 4,000 indexed, handsomely boxed. $12.50 
U. S. places identified and de- THE VIKING PRESS, 
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WHo— 
WHAT— 
Wury— 


AT from our Staff Writer in Rome, Claire 

Sterling, received just before going to press, has 
crowded out the Editorial from this issue. ““The Mess 
in Trieste” is serious indeed. It has been inade- 
quately reported in the American press. Max Ascoli 
comments in The Reporter's Notes on Claire Ster- 
ling’s special report. 


_ Unitep States is so tangled up with the Brit- 

ish-Persian dispute that Iran is now one of the 
most serious issues our country is facing. Harlan 
Cleveland tells us how the bitter controversy started, 
what an extraordinary tangle of international com- 
plications it has brought on, and how, thanks to 
Mossadegh’s fall, there may be a new and perhaps a 
last chance to reach a settlement. Stella Margold, 
who has written from the Middle East for the North 
American Newspaper Alliance and the Christian 
Science Monitor, tells what the streets of Teheran 
were like in the riotous days of the August coup 
d'état. The short article on General Zahedi and his 
son was written by E. Reeseman Fryer, who until 
recently was in charge of the Point Four program for 
technical co-operation in the Middle East and Africa. 


_ citizens in large numbers fail to register and 
vote in elections they are always scolded for let- 
ting democracy down. Looking with Robert Bendiner 
at four candidates who want to be New York’s next 
Mayor, one is forced to conclude that there may be 
other reasons for apathy than laziness. Mr. Bendiner 
is a well-known free-lance writer on national affairs. 

RIAS, the U.S.-sponsored radio station in the 
American Sector of Berlin, makes no rash promises 
in speaking to the East Germans—who have learned 
to trust it. RIAS tells them how to resist their 
Communist oppressors, but it never asks them to 
expose themselves to unnecessary risks. Edmund 
Taylor is one of the pioneers of psychological warfare 
and for this reason knows all its limitations. He is 
the author of Strategy of Terror and Richer by Asia, 
and served with OSS in the Far East during the war. 
Since his recent resignation as secretary of the Psy- 
chological Strategy Board he has been traveling and 
writing in Europe. 

James Hinton, Jr.’s article on High Fidelity is writ- 
ten from the consumer's point of view. Mr. Hinton 
knows a good deal about electronics but cares a great 
deal more about music. He is a former managing 
editor of Musical America. 
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“Twe years ago I was werking as 
and what, if cutiine, 
the future held. In the past year I have 
been made editer of a magazine and have 
been selling articles steadily te ether maga- 
sines on the side. I have just finished a 
beeok. I learned more about practical, ef- 
foetive writing from the Magazine Institute 
teen I did from all the English courses I 
studied in scheol. And the precise manu- 
seript criticism is invaluable!” 
W., Stoughton, Mass.* 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


The Mess in Trieste 


CLAIRE STERLING 


ROME 
_— ITALIANS, the Yugoslavs, and 
the Triestini are all agreed on 
one thing: They oppose the perma- 
nent partition of the 285-square-mile 
Free Territory of Trieste. Yet that’s 
what they’ve been told they're going 
to get. On October 8 the United 
States and Britain, reversing the Al- 
lied pledge of 1948 to return all of 
the Territory to Italy, announced 
that they would shortly withdraw 
their occupation troops from Zone A 
and “relinquish the administration 
of that zone to the Italian Govern- 
ment.” The intent, if not the letter, 
of the declaration was clear enough: 
to give Zone A to Italy, leave Yugo- 
slavia in Zone B, and let the two 
nations settle their remaining differ- 
ences by themselves. Both Anglo- 
Saxon powers, and particularly the 
British, were eager to wash their 
hands of the matter once and for all, 
in the hope that some day both Italy 
and Yugoslavia might agree to aban- 
don the fiction of the Free Territory, 
establish full sovereignty in their 
respective zones, and thus erase this 
particularly unfortunate feature of 
the Italian Peace Treaty. “he 

It looks neat: In Zone A there are 
247,000 Italians and 63,000 Slavs, and 
in Zone B there are an estimated 
45,000 Slavs and 30,000 Italians. 
Each side being left with something 
the other wants, it presumably 
should not be impossible for them 
to work out a peaceful territorial ex- 
change,. giving Italy the Italian 
coastal towns from Capodistria to 
Cittanuova in Zone B, and Yugo- 
slavia the Slovene hills behind 
Trieste in Zone A. 

The results of the declaration so 
far, however, have been anything but 
neat: Relations between Italy and 
Yugoslavia have not been as strained 
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since 1945. Tito is threatening to 
march on Trieste and blow up the 
whole scheme of southern Euro- 
pean defense. Far from being about 
to withdraw, Allied troops in Zone 
A are frozen there indefinitely—it 
would be madness to withdraw them 
now—and are facing a mobilizing, 
hostile army across the border in 
Zone B. The people of Zone A, 
who had been getting on reasonably 
well under Allied Military Govern- 
ment, are suddenly menaced with 
both invasion and economic blight, 
while those of Italian extraction in 
Zone B, whose life had been hard 
enough before under Tito, are now 
suffering nightly raids, beatings, and 
deportations. 

The only one who seems to have 
gained anything from the October 8 
declaration is the Italian Premier, 
Giuseppe Pella, who has been riding 
high on a wave of national solidarity 
since he rushed a division to Gorizia 
last September. His new strength, 
however, depends on the Italians’ 
continuing illusion that what Amer- 
ica and Britain really gave them 
wasn't simply Zone A but a bridge- 
head, from which they can move into 
the whole Territory with Allied sup- 
port. This pledge is not what they 
actually got, and though Washing- 
ton—more timid than London—is not 
inclined to tell them so now, they 
will have to face the fact. 


Basic Faults 


Not all plans for partition would in- 
cur such risks, but this particular 
one had enough juridical, diplo- 
matic, and technical faults in it—as 
well as political cowardice—to aggra- 
vate the situation considerably. First 
of all, the two-power decision was 
made without consulting either the 
U.N. Security Council, which is 
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legally responsible for the Territory; 
the other Allied signatories ol 
the Italian Peace Treaty in 1947; o1 
France, the third signer of the Allied 
pledge of 1948—to say nothing ol 
Yugoslavia. The October 8 declara- 
tion simply was not specific and cate- 
gorical enough to convince Italy and 
Yugoslavia that they had better ac- 
cept it. 

Another fault of the declaration 
was that it imposed no conditions on 
Italy for running Zone A, not even 
those under which the United States 


and Britain administered it for TH 


Security Council. The Italians were 
not asked to guarantee cultural, so- 
cial, legal, economic, and political 
rights for the local minorities. Noth- 
ing was said about re-employment 
for the eighteen thousand Triestini— 
one out of every five in the Zone’s 
working population — who now de- 
pend on the Allies for their liveli- 
hood and who could not possibly find 
other jobs for themselves, since an- 
other one out of five is chronically 
unemployed. The declaration made 
no provision for emergency funds to 
meet the staggering new deficit that 
would be caused by the Allied with- 
drawal; the British have been spend- 
ing two million pounds and the 
Americans ten million dollars every 
year in Zone A. The declaration did 
not require Italy to make Trieste a 
free port, with special privileges for 
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central 


European countries like 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Yugo- 
slavia, without whose trade the port 
would die. Similarly, the declaration 
made no commitment for western 
intervention should either Italy or 
Yugoslavia violate the agreements 
and embark on any military adven- 
tures. 

Furthermore, the declaration failed 
entirely to make it clear whether the 
step being taken should be regarded 
as a partial execution of or a sub- 
stitute for the Allied pledge of 1948, 
which recognized Italy’s moral right 
to Zone B as well as to Zone A. Al- 
though the Times of London has 
said that the withdrawal of the 1948 
pledge was implicit in the October 8 
declaration, that certainly was not 
the impression Italy got—or Tito 
either. In fact, Italy officially de- 
clared, in acknowledging the state- 
ment of October 8, that it was consid- 
ered a provisional step, pending 
Italy’s final accession to the rest of 
the Free Territory, and np one spoke 
up to contradict. 


Both Sides—and the Middle 


The surprising thing about the re- 
sultant furor is the surprise it caused 
in Washington and London. How 
could anyone have expected Tito to 
react differently? While Tito’s ethni- 
cal claims to the Territory are weak, 
his economic interest in Trieste has 
some validity. (The Adriatic port of 
Fiume, for all the recent improve- 
ments, is not adequate to Yugoslav 
needs.) Furthermore, Yugoslavs feel 
almost as strongly as Italians on 
the subject of Trieste. In the First 
World War, Italy acquired not only 
Trieste but the whole Istrian Penin- 
sula, and half a million Slavs who 
lived there had a rough time—par- 
ticularly after Fascism came into 
power. 

Moreover, it was from Trieste that 
Mussolini invaded Yugoslavia in 
1941, incorporating Ljubljana as an 
Italian province, taking over Slo- 
venia, Montenegro, and Dalmatia, 
burning down Slovene homes and 
cultural centers, shooting countless 
hostages, and forcibly denationaliz- 
ing Slovenes and Croats. Of course 
Italy was Fascist then, but Tito con- 
veniently overlooks this when neces- 
sary, and the anti-Italian issue is 
useful to him as a distraction from 
internal difficulties. 
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Tito had been willing to com- 
promise on Trieste after his break 
with the Cominform in 1948, when 
he feared a Russian invasion and 
wanted Italy and the West as friends. 
He even offered what was essentially 
partition to British Foreign Secre- 
tary Eden as late as last spring. But 
since then he has lost his fear of a 
Russian attack. It is considered high- 
ly unlikely here that he actually 
wants to rejoin Moscow, but he ob- 
viously feels himself free to play 
both sides for all they are worth. 
So why should he accept a compro- 
mise now, especially when it is 
thrown in his teeth with remarkable 
tactlessness, no guarantee for the fu- 
ture, and not the smallest sop to his 
pride? 


| pare who defend the Octo- 
ber 8 declaration say that they 
could not give any guarantees or sops 
to Tito without having the whole 
thing turned down by Italy. They 
are probably right. The Italian pas- 
sion for Trieste and hatred for Tito 
may seem inerdinate to the outside 
world, but it has deep reasons. Eco- 
nomically Trieste is of little interest 
to Italy, since it is a depressed port 
in direct competition with nearby 
Venice. But Italians cannot forget 
that in the First World War six hun- 
dred thousand of their countrymen 
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died to win Trieste from Austria and 
thus complete the unity of their 
country. Tito’s rule over Trieste 
when he liberated it from the Ger- 
mans in 1945 and ran it for forty 
days was thoroughly vicious. Shortly 
after he withdrew to Zone B, the 
British discovered pits in Basovizza 
containing 450 square yards of muti- 
lated Italian bodies. Since then, Tito 
has gone right on persecuting the 
Italians in Zone B. There are hun- 
dreds of deserted farms along the 
coast of Zone B, abandoned by Ital- 
ian peasants who have fled to Italy. 
Even before this current crisis, Ital- 
ians who were still living in Zone B 
were visibly terrified to be seen talk- 
ing with foreigners in the streets. 
Those who dared to talk reported 
that Italian schools were available 
only to the sixth grade, the only 
Italian newspapers or cultural cen- 
ters were those used for spreading 
Tito’s propaganda, and the only 
Italians left in peace were those who 
embraced Tito’s cause. 

For these reasons even those Ital- 
ians who are least nationalistically 
inclined have consistently opposed 
partition, especially since the Allied 
pledge of 1948, which has done per- 
haps more than anything else to 
prevent a_ peaceful compromise. 
True, some Italians have lately ad- 
mitted in private their temptation to 









































accept a halfway settlement, in the 
belief that time has been working 
against Italy ever since the West be- 
gan to court Tito. But they have not 
dared to say so too loud, not only be- 
cause the extreme Right and Left 
would howl, but also because of al- 
most unanimous opposition from 
the Triestini. 


The Forgotten Triestini 


The very idea of partition, no mat- 
ter how temporary, is quite un- 
palatable to the Triestini. That goes 
from the Christian Democratic May- 
or Bartoli to the Liberals, Social 
Democrats, and those who favor 
autonomy for the Free Territory. 
During the second week in Septem- 
ber, the Committee of National Lib- 
eration, which includes all the demo- 
cratic Italian parties in Trieste, sent 
Premier Pella a strong memorandum 
flatly rejecting any proposal that 
would even give Italy administrative 
power over the Zone, let alone bring 
in troops. It is reported that Pella, 
who had been on the verge of asking 
just that, switched to the plebiscite 
idea after hearing from the com- 
mittee. 

The first reason for the commit- 
tee’s insistence and for Pella’s switch 
is that the twenty thousand Italian 
refugees from Zone B who are now in 
Zone A, as well as thousands of other 
Italians with relatives in Tito’s area, 
are all convinced that once Italy 
settles into Zone A few if any Ital- 
ians will be left in Zone B. They 
know what happened in Zone B ev- 
ery time Italy's interests in Zone A 
were recognized by the American 
and British governments. After the 
London agreement of 1952 that gave 
Italy partial administrative control 
of Zone A, it was reported that in 
Zone B eight Italians were murdered, 
three hundred arrested, and 150 tor- 
tured, while 4,652 were lucky enough 
to cross the border to Zone A. 

The other reasons vary according 
to political inclinations. Christian 
Democrats and centrists in general 
feel it in their bones that Tito will 
grab Zone A the minute Allied 
troops leave. Social Democrats and 
Leftists in general fear that impetu- 
ous nationalists may be tempted to 
provoke trouble—with or without the 
knowledge and consent of Rome— 
once Italian troops are garrisoned in 
the Zone. Autonomists, who do not 
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want to go back to Italy at all, cer- 
tainly do not want to go back with 
a fraction of the Territory, thus mak- 
ing economic problems even more 
dificult. The same reasan prompts 
businessmen to oppose partition. 
While the whole Territory is not 
viable economically, it would be 
even less viable if it were permanent- 
ly divided. Zone A’s farm production 
supplies only five per cent of the 
population’s needs. Zone B provides 
at least another five per cent, and is 
also a limited market for products 
from Zone A such as suits and shoes. 
As has been pointed out by Professor 





Ambassador Luce 


Diego De Castro, the Italian adviser 
to the Allied Military Government, 
“Trieste, deprived of its immediate 
hinterland, would become a most 
serious economic burden for Italy, 
even more serious than it is now.” 

This is why, for all the demonstra- 
tions and flag waving, feclings were 
mixed in Trieste on October 8, as if 
the people did not know whether to 
celebrate or look for shelter. 

Of course almost all Triestini, in- 
cluding autonomists, would infinitely 
prefer to have the whole Territory 
go to Italy than to Yugoslavia. This 
applies even to the Communists, who 
got eighteen per cent of the vote 
in Zone A in May of 1952; they fol- 
low the Malenkov-Togliatti rather 
than the Tito brand of Marxism. 
But irrespective of parties, all Tries- 
tini have solid economic reasons to 
worry about what would happen to 
them once Italy took over. 

Italy has already been paying Zone 
A’s deficit to the tune of $20 million 





a year. But Italy is much too poor 
to take over the Allies’ present share 
of the burden; the spending its sol- 
diers might do in Trieste would 
never approach the standards set by 
American and British occupying 
forces. And where could Italy find 
the money needed for the staggering 
job of getting Trieste on its feet— 
particularly as long as it is sealed of 
from the East? 


HAT Is to be done? Perhaps som« 

form of partition is inevitable 
but if it is to work the West must 
make it clear to both Italy and Yugo- 
slavia that partition, cruel as it may 
be, is final. The nations of the Wes: 
must also make it clear that, fa 
from letting the Italians and Yugo 
slavs fight it out, they will exert thei: 
influence and resources to re-estab- 
lish peace and tolerable living condi- 
tions in the Zones. 

Here are a few of the other things 
that would be needed: full free 
dom of travel and trade between the 
Zones; the establishment of a 
free port in Trieste, with tariff priv 
ileges, special freight rates, and in- 
ternational loans to build up its mer 
chant fleet, which was reduced from 
700,000 tons before the war to 125, 
000 now. There should also be guar- 
antees to the national minorities in 
both Zones—a difficult thing to have 
accepted and lived up to by a Com- 
munist country like Yugoslavia. 


B"" EVEN with such a settlement, 
guaranteed by the western pow- 
ers, Trieste’s position would remain 
precarious as long as international 
tension lasts and the port does not 
resume its historic role as a trading 
center between East and West. Morc- 
over, well behaved as Rome and Bel- 
grade may be in the future, nation- 
alisms on both sides are always apt to 
be stirred up in that tragic region so 
completely dependent on either in- 
ternational trade or international a>- 
sistance—or both—that has _ been 
ironically called the Free Territory 
of Trieste. 

The U.S. diplomats who gener- 
ously shared the credit and the ac- 
claim when their brilliant coup was 
first announced have every possible 
reason to be worried now. 


(For the Editor’s comments 
on Trieste see page 1) 
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Oil, Blood, and Politics 


Our Next Move in Iran 


HARLAN CLEVELAND 


I THE spRING of 1951, a gaunt, 

beak-nosed figure stood before 
Iran’s parliament and told about 
a dream he had had the night before. 
He said a ghostly form had appeared 
to him and cried, “Rise up, Mossa- 
degh, and break the chains of the 
Iranian people!” The apparition 
had meant that the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, which turned out 
(40,000 barrels of oil a day—seven 
per cent of the world’s production 
outside the Soviet orbit, and nearly 
as much as Russia and its satellites 
produced—shoyld be nationalized. 
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The speaker, Dr. Mohammed Mossa- 
degh, got his wish. The oil wells and 
the Abadan refinery were taken over 
by the state. Mossadegh himself be- 
came Prime Minister. Iran’s massive 
exports of oil dried to a tiny trickle. 


HIRTY MONTHS later, we look back 

across a phantasmagoria of fruit- 
less arguments and hearings and pro- 
posals, of mimeographed press re- 
leases and garbled leaks, of comings 
and goings to Teheran and The 
Hague and London and Washington 
and back to Teheran. The interests 





of all concerned in settling the dis- 
pute are now more compelling than 
ever. 

With Turkey and Pakistan build- 
ing effective armies on a firmly anti- 
Communist political base, Iran re- 
mains the leakiest part of what our 
National Security Council calls the 
strategic “roof” over the Middle 
East. If this roof is not secure, fifty- 
three per cent of the oil reserves 
available to the West are in jeopardy. 
Without the roof, we can’t build a 
defensive coalition out of a collec- 
tion of weak Arab states, an unpre- 
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IRAN’S OIL EXPORTS 
A Brief History 


1949—1951 54,000,000 tons 
1951—1953 62,090 tons 











dictable Egypt, and an Israel that 
isn’t on speaking terms with anybody 
else in the region. Iran’s 1,200 miles 
of common frontier with the Soviet 
Union is the central military fact in 
the Middle East. 

The trouble is that a country’s 
national interests are whatever its 
current leaders want them to be. For 
Iran, the overriding interest has 
been absolute sovereignty, pushed to 
the brink of suicide. For Britain, the 
dominant theme has been the rule 
of law, meaning compensation for 
seized British property. Two years of 
verbal warfare failed to find com- 
mon ground between these two in- 
transigent positions. 


No: witH General Fazlollah Za- 
hedi at the helm in Iran, there 
is another chance. Zahedi says he 
wants to settle Iran’s dispute with 
the British and get the oil flowing 
again. Everybody else wants a settle- 
ment too—in a certain way and to a 
certain extent. But first there must 
be reconciled the interacting desires 
of many divergent parties, including 
such imposing autocrats as Ibn Saud 
of Arabia and John L. Lewis of the 


United Mine Workers, and such 
strong- minded men as Winston 
Churchill, John Taber, Herbert 


Brownell, and the managers of the 
world’s seven biggest oil companies. 
The task of reconciling these in- 
terests rests unmistakably in the lap 
of the United States, for our eco- 
nomic and military strength makes 
us the roving center, plugging holes 
in the front line of the non-Commu- 
nist world wherever it is weakest. 


From D’Arcy to Mossy 


It took Persia only half a century to 
progress from the first foreign oil 
concession to a nationalized shut- 
down. An Englishman named Wil- 
liam Knox D’Arcy got a concession 
in 1901, the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany was formed in 1909, and five 
years later the British government 
bought a controlling majority of the 
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because socialism was 
creeping particularly fast in 1914 but 
because the Royal Navy decided that 
year to convert its ships from coal to 
fuel oil. 

When the 1929 depression caught 
up with oil profits, the Mossadeghs 
of that era (the Doctor himself 
was incarcerated in a prison near 
the Afghanistan frontier) canceled 
the D'Arcy concession. Britain ap- 
pealed to the League of Nations, and 
in 1933 a new concession agreement 
was signed, good for sixty years, with 
greatly increased royalties. These 
payments held up well even while 
the company was in difficulties dur- 
ing the Second World War, but by 
1948 the government (which had 
revived the ancient name of Iran) 
became restive about getting only 
about fifteen per cent of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company’s net profits. 
Having heard that Venezuela shared 
50-50 in the oil profits of its con- 
cessionaire, the Iranians began talk- 
ing about a 50-50 profit split with 
Anglo-Iranian. 

In 1949, a fifteen-hundred-word 
“Supplemental Agreement” was 
signed, raising Iran’s ante to some- 
thing like thirty per cent of the 
profits and supposedly re-establishing 
the company’s title to the conces- 
sion. Unfortunately the document 
had to receive a final O.K. from the 
Majlis, or Chamber of Deputies. The 
leader of the parliamentary commit- 
tee handling the matter was Dr. Mo- 
hammed Mossadegh, whose memora- 
ble profile, well-timed tears, fainting 
spells, and tendency to wear pajamas 
on public occasions soon were known 
around the world. 

It is now easy to see why the Sup- 
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plemental Agreement was a dead 
pigeon from the moment it was 
signed. It was almost impossible to 
find a literate Iranian who thought 
it a fair deal. Besides, history was in 
the hands of a small band of. legis- 
lators who regarded anything short 
of full nationalization as a form of 
treason. Tied in an uneasy alliance 
with powerful and excitable re- 
ligious leaders, or mullahs, the Na- 
tional Front Party, with only eight 
Majlis members out of 136, man- 
aged to turn consideration of the 
new agreement into a holy war for 
nationalization. 

Events just moved too fast for the 
weak young Shah, Mohammed Reza 
Pahlevi, and the stubborn British 
company. A moderate Premier, sens- 
ing the debacle to come, tried to get 
the company to talk about a 50-50 
formula, but the company took the 
stiff-necked view that the next move 
lay with the Majlis. Ali Razmara, 
Iran’s popular Chief of Staff, who 
became Premier in 1950, tried to get 
the Majlis to act. Probably it was a 
lost cause anyway, but just about 
then the Arabian-American Oil Com- 
pany (Aramco) announced a 50-50 
agreement with King Ibn Saud. This 
finally jostled Anglo-Iranian into 
making a 50-50 offer. But on March 
7, 1951, Razmara was shot by a re- 
ligious fanatic. The next day the 
Majlis oil commission passed a reso- 
lution endorsing the nationalization 
of an oil company worth three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars. Soon after- 
wards, a National Oil Company was 
formed; its first achievements were 
stopping the flow of oil and giving 
the indispensable British technicians 
their walking papers. 
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Abadan refinery, biggest in the world 
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The repeated efforts since then to 
“get the oil moving again” have all 
been up against two facts. One is the 
mercurial instability of Iranian poli- 
tics; the other, that after the shut- 
down Iranian oil rapidly became a 
drug on the international market. 


Mob and Majlis 


The groupings in Iranian politics 
cannot be classed as parties in any 
western sense of that word; they 
might better be called “forces”— 
often in a very physical sense. In 
outline, six main forces were rele- 
vant in the turbulent months of 
Mossadegh’s power, and must still 
be juggled by his successor. Their 
relative strength is largely decided 
by their capacity to control the 
streets of Teheran. Whoever can 
muster two or three thousand vocif- 
erous toughs at the right place at the 
right time controls Teheran, hence 
Iran, hence one-twentieth of the 
world’s oil—and holds in his hand 
the security of the Middle East. 

The only political force that sup- 
ported Mossadegh to the end was 
the Tudeh Party, a well-organized, 
Soviet-financed band of Commu- 
nists able to bring out into the 
streets at any time a few hundred 
disciplined agitators, who in turn 
could easily assemble a fanatical 
mob several times their own num- 
ber. 

A second group, which helped 
Mossadegh to power, pushed him in- 
to nationalizing the oil fields, and 
finally abandoned him at the be- 
ginning of 1953, was the clique of 
religious fanatics led by an under- 
sized, bearded mullah named Aya- 
tollah Kashani. This influential 
cleric combines advocacy of extreme 
nationalism with a plan for a re- 
ligious league of Moslems. His tie-in 
with the Moslem Brotherhood and 
his use of terrorist methods make 
him a powerful but dangerous friend. 
These two groups, Kashani’s adher- 
ents and the Tudeh, were held to- 
gether in an alliance that was 
always uneasy; it survived for as long 
as it did only because of the popu- 
larity of its raison d’étre: kicking the 
British in the teeth. 

A third group was the National 
Front, made up of a handful of 
prominent men whose strength lay 
in their ability to arouse the poten- 
tates of such key areas as Azerbaijan 
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The loss of Iran’s oil has been more than made up by other oil pro- 
ducers. Iran can come back into the market only if the other producers 


move over. 





in the north and the oil region in 
the south. Mossadegh was the leader 
of this group. Its program was lim- 
ited to the attractive but negative 
proposition that the British should 
be thrown out of Iran. Moreover, 
the National Front lacked a disci- 
plined political organization able to 
match either the obedience of the 
Tudeh ranks or the fanatic zeal 
that Kashani could command. So 
when the going got rough for Mossa- 
degh, his chief lieutenants aban- 
doned him, fearful that his dicta- 
torial urge would lose them their 
local backing in the provinces. 


5 ss SMALL businessmen who con- 
trol the bazaars make up the 
fourth group. They have some rea- 
son to tolerate the West. Bankruptcy, 
confusion, and dwindling imports 
spell depression in small as well as 
large business; oil could mean pros- 


perity, if not for the masses at least 
for the merchants. But Mossadegh 
played effectively on a primal fear of 
this group: the fear that if oil reve- 
nues meant large-scale imports, only 
the big importers would get the busi- 
ness. The bazaars were always a 
source of manpower for Mossadegh’s 
mobs. 

The native tribes, or “nations,” 
are the fifth force in Iranian politics, 
again because they are organized and 
armed. But the two largest tribes 
partly cancel each other out. The 
Bakhtiaris around Teheran are close 
to the Shah. His Queen comes from 
this group, and its members provid- 
ed General Zahedi with a base of 
operations while he was in hiding. 
They even have an economic in- 
terest in settling the oil dispute, since 
they are entitled to three per cent 
of the oil profits. The powerful 
Ghashghais in the south are closer 
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to the wells, but own no oil stock. 
They were, and probably still are, 
partisans of Mossadegh; they think so 
little of the monarchy that they once 
asked an agency of the United Na- 
tions to treat them as a separate 
country. 

Finally, the Army proved the most 
resistant of the forces Mossadegh 
had to deal with. For the officers, 
U.S. equipment and training have 
meant new prestige and added pow- 
er. In the summer of 1952, Mossa- 
degh resigned and filled the streets 
with howling mobs when the Shah 
refused to make him Minister of 
Defense as well as Premier. When 
Mossadegh got back in after three 
days of tumult, much of the top lead- 
ership of the Army was changed, but 
he never won the confidence of most 
of the officers. 

Cutting across all these forces is 
the half-real, half-mystical power of 
the Shah. The throne has such pres- 
tige in the eyes of most Iranians that 
even when, as now, the Shah is weak 
or indecisive he is a powerful symbol 
and an indispensable ally for the 
ambitious politician. This is partly 
because the Shah is commander in 
chief of the Army, and does in fact 
have the loyalty of most Army of- 
ficers. But beyond this, the Shah em- 
bodies the popular belief that the 
head of the state is a bulwark against 
arbitrary rule, as Mossadegh discov- 
ered when he tried to set the Shah 
aside. 

The agile Mossadegh was unable 
to build a stable base for continued 
power. Zahedi starts with two ad- 
vantages: the support of the Shah 
and the control of most of the Army. 
But he inherits from his predeces- 
sor more than a financial mess and 
a rigid bargaining position with the 
British; he also inherits the rule of 
a nation intoxicated with its newly 
won sovereignty. 


Drug on the Market 


While the Iranians were so intent on 
going it alone, the world oil market 
was getting along nicely without 
them. 

When the flow of oil from Abadan 
was pinched off on June 20, 1951, it 
looked as though there would be a 
critical oil shortage. The elimination 
of Iran as a source of crude oil was 
serious enough; even more worri- 
some was the closing down of Aba- 
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dan, which accounted for five and 
a half per cent of the West’s refined 
oil products. In 1950 the Abadan re- 
finery, easily the world’s largest, 
made forty-eight per cent of all avia- 
tion gas refined outside of the 
United States. 

Spurred by the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for Defense, the American 
oil companies pooled storage and 
tankers, and helped each other on 
equipment for refineries. The Big 
Seven companies—Standard Oil of 


Wide World 


Pipeline to Abadan 


New Jersey, Socony-Vacuum, Stand- 
ard Oil of California, Texas, Gulf, 
Royal Dutch-Shell, and Anglo- 
Iranian—which operate the major 
concessions in Latin America and 
the Middle East, took the caps off a 
few more of their fabulous wells. 
Western Europe, which the Marshall 
Plan has enabled to refine six times 
as much oil as in 1947, filled most of 
the gap in refined products. In a 
single year the free world’s produc- 
tion of oil not only rose enough to 








cover what had previously come 
from Iran but easily supplied the 
normal increase in world demand 
for oil, which maintained its un- 
broken rhythm of five to six per cent 
growth a year. 

“TAJTo room! No room!” “There's 
plenty of room,” said Alice in- 
dignantly. General Zahedi must, like 
Alice, find an empty chair at the 
table where world oil decisions are 
made, or else persuade those already 
present to move over. 

There is an easy way: to reinstate 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company as 
concessionaire. While the Iranian 
supply built up again, A.LO.C. 
could gradually stop buying oil from 
the substitute sources it has used 
meanwhile. But this is not a real al- 
ternative. It is inconceivable that 
Mossadegh’s successor could go soft 
on the principle of nationalization. 

In theory, Zahedi has another 
“out.” He can find an independent 
oil company or group that is will- 
ing to help him get into the market 
by selling competitively—that is, by 
breaking the price of oil. Mossadegh 
apparently believed in this possibil- 
ity, which was why he invited W. Al- 
ton Jones, president of Cities Service 
Company, to Iran a year ago. At 
one stage the American and Swedish 
consumer co-operatives talked about 
helping to produce and market 
Iran’s oil, for sale direct to their 
own members at reduced prices. But 
all such schemes fell through. There 
are, in fact, no companies or groups 
outside the Big Seven that can mar- 
ket so large a quantity of oil. 

For one thing, most of the “cus- 
tomers” are huge marketing compa- 
nies such as Esso Standard, which 
have tankers, bulk storage facilities, 
and thousands of outlets right down 
to their own filling stations. These 
marketing companies are, with few 
exceptions, the creatures of the big 
producing companies. Besides, the 
Big Seven own about two-thirds of 
the world’s tankers and they control 
most of the rest under long-term 
lease. Practically speaking, this 
means that nobody can come to an 
agreement with the Iranian govern- 
ment against the Big Seven’s wishes. 

It is a curious fact that the inde- 
pendent producers in the United 
States, who are forever issuing state- 
ments attacking the big producers, 
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have the greatest interest in letting 
the Big Seven take on the responsi- 
bility of fitting Iran back into the 
oil jigsaw. Many of them are less 
efficient producers and refiners, using 
U.S. oil that costs them much more 
than Middle East oil costs their big 
competitors. They have been com- 
plaining right along that it is unfair 
for the Big Seven to “flood the 
United States” with low-cost supplies 
from Venezuela and the Middle East, 
and this year they came close to 
getting Congress to limit oil imports. 
The coal interests, inspired by the 
rolling prose of John L. Lewis, are 
also anxious to restrict imports of 
fuel oil to the East Coast. If the Big 
Seven refused to cut back their own 
foreign production to leave room 
for Iran, and Iranian oil were 
thrown onto the market on a more 
or less competitive basis, the oil in- 
dependents and the coal suppliers 
would suffer most. 


S° IF IRAN is going to sell any oil to 
the world, the Big Seven will 
surely have a hand in the job. These 
companies can probably be _per- 
suaded to take it on. After all, 
U. S. oil men are aware that chaos 
and bankruptcy in Iran would 
threaten the whole Middle East, in 
which they have just as big a stake 
as the State Department does. Also, 
they would rather have the oil flow 
in channels they control than allow 
it to create a “disturbance in the 
market’’—oil-company talk for “com- 
petition.” 

But the idea of a marketing con- 
sortium solves some problems only 
by raising others. To make room 
for Zahedi, the Big Seven will have 
to cut back production elsewhere, 
especially in the Middle East. And 
such a decision can hardly be taken 
without stirring up trouble with two 
troublesome interests—the anti-trust 
lawyers of the U.S. Department of 
Justice and the rulers of the other 
oil-producing countries. 

In the twenty-four months after 
Mossadegh lowered the boom on 
Anglo-Iranian, its three neighbors, 
Kuweit, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia, to- 
gether have more than doubled 
their output from a million barrels 
a day to 2,200,000 a day, with Ku- 
weit, a tiny wedge of sand floating 
on the greatest oil field yet discov- 
cred, leading the pack. This has been 
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The Streets of Teheran 


STELLA MARGOLD 


I stoop on Firdausi Street in Tehe- 

ran early in August watching a 
group of Iranian youths painting 
“Yankee Go Home” on a garden 
wall. One of them turned to me smil- 
ingly and said, “Where you come 
from? America?” I nodded, and he 
remarked, “Ah, America, a wonder- 
ful country.” 


ir SHAH’s appointment of Fazlol- 
lah Zahedi as Premier on August 
15 was followed by three days of 
demonstrations for Mossadegh. At 
noon on the sixteenth the streets 
were quiet and almost deserted; 
shops were closed. Near the Foreign 
Office there were tanks, jeeps, and 
soldiers, and near other government 
buildings police and officers on bicy- 
cles rushed here and there. That 
afternoon a rally was staged at Ba- 
haristan Square by members of the 
pro-Mossadegh parties. Speakers were 
frequenily interrupted by shouts of 
“Down with the traitors! Death to 
the Shah!” 

The Communists appeared in tre- 
mendous numbers. Groups of them 
tore down bronze statues of the 
Shah and his father. ‘Teen-agers 
broke the window of a photograph 
shop containing pictures of the Shah 
and his Queen. This sort of activity 
continued for two days. 

On the evening of the eighteenth, 
I asked an Iranian couple to let me 
walk with them, and I was surprised 
to find the Iranian woman more fear- 
ful than myself. As we walked near 
the corner of Firdausi and Istanbul, 
the busiest corner in Teheran, a 
band of Communist-led boys came 
rushing toward us. They were being 
chased by the police after a sudden 
order from Mossadegh. 

Mossadegh apparently knew by 
then that he had lost the support of 
the line officers in the Army and 
could no longer hold out against 
counterdemonstrations. When these 
began on the nineteenth, there was 
no opposition. Between eight and 
nine o'clock in the morning, about 


five hundred demonstrators gathered 
near the bazaar, each with a club in 
his right hand and a stone in the left, 
headed by supporters of the Shah. 
Soon the group of five hundred was 
augmented by police and troops un- 
til it totaled almost three thousand. 
It was then divided into groups of 
several hundred each. The buildings 
of the two pro-Communist journals 
Ghoureche and Tchalanger were 
completely destroyed by fire. 

I was walking home from the 
American Embassy on the morning 
of the nineteenth when I found my- 
self following several hundred dem- 
onstrators. Suddenly they about- 
faced and started in my direction. I 
flattened myself against a wall, and 
I now remember only the terrible 
frenzy in their eyes as they passed. 

Several similar groups, accompa- 
nied by soldiers and tanks, headed 
for the home of Dr. Mossadegh, and 
another commenced to pillage stores. 
The Soviet information center was 
sacked. Between noon and three 
o'clock the demonstrators occupied 
successively Radio Teheran, the De- 
partment of Propaganda, the Police 
Department, the office of the Chief 
of Staff, the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and other departments. 

It took about three hours to take 
Dr. Mossadegh’s home, for it was 
defended by three companies of sol- 
diers and five tanks. Mossadegh had 
fled to a neighbor’s house before the 
fighting started. 

For several days afterward tanks 
were stationed at important street 
intersections. Jeeps, soldiers, and po- 
lice were everywhere, and all shops 
except those selling food were kept 
closed. 

Then things started settling down. 
The eight-o’clock curfew was moved 
back to nine. The stores began re- 
opening, and the “Yankee Go Home” 
slogans on walls were presently being 
whitewashed by the same boys who, 
I was told by those who knew, had 
received fifty cents a day to paint 
them. 
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a perfectly natural development, but 
if the oil companies start to cut 
back production to accommodate the 
Shah of Iran, it won’t seem so nat- 
ural to the Sheik of Kuweit, King 
Ibn Saud of Arabia, or the King and 
Cabinet of Iraq. 

Fortunately there are two rays of 
hope for a reasonable solution here. 
One is the fact that world demand 
keeps surging up at the rate of 5.7 
per cent each year—doubling itself, 
if this rate holds, every twelve and a 
half years. The other is that it may 
take as long as a year for Iran to re- 
sume normal production. 

So it seems that Iran’s output, if 
scheduled to come back in gradu- 
ally, might be absorbed by the ex- 
panding market without causing any 
existing producer actually to cut 
back—though most would have to 
slow down their rate of increase. 
The young Sheik of Kuweit has al- 
ready proved that he can read hand- 
writing on the wall: He recently 
volunteered to maintain Kuweit's 
production at a million barrels a 
day for a while, if that would help 
solve the Iranian problem. (The 
offer is not quite as generous as it 
sounds, since Kuweit is not yet pro- 
ducing a million barrels a day.) 

Any co-operative scheme for mar- 
keting Iranian oil will imply a delib- 
erate effort by the oil firms to re- 
strain trade and avoid competition 
in international oil. Wasn't that 
made illegal, as far as the U.S. com- 
panies are concerned, by the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act? Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell apparently 
thinks so, and has sued the five U.S. 
oil companies on seventeen grounds. 
On the other hand, Congress de- 
clared, in the Defense Production 
Act, that the American companies 
could combine if the government 
asked them to. 


A REQUEST from the government 

may be good enough for the men 
who run the oil companies, but it’s 
a safe bet it will not be good enough 
for their lawyers. Before a consor- 
tium helps Zahedi dispose of his oil, 
a good many lawyers will earn a 
good many honest dollars advising 
on what kinds of assurances to get 
from the government that will pro- 
tect the companies from being sued, 
not just by the new team of trust- 
busters but by any of their successors. 
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If the big oil companies are 
brought in, as they must be, to help 
market Iran’s oil, they cannot fail to 
be consulted about the other issues 
in the case—how the oil fields and re- 
finery will be managed and what 
compensation Britain will get. The 
honesty and efficiency of manage- 
ment will determine whether the 
consortium can count on given quan- 
tities and qualities of oil coming 
into the loading pipes on schedule. 
With the Iranian government run- 
ning the producing company, and 
the government threatened by the 
Teheran mobs, oil-company préssure 
will be strongly on the side of heavy 
foreign participation in manage- 
ment. 

The big companies will also watch 
the talks on compensation with spe- 
cial interest. It is essential to their 
position in the Middle East that Iran 
not get enough out of nationalizing 
its oil to give the Arabs or Latin 
Americans in their oil-producing 
countries any ambitious ideas. The 
dilemma on compensation is all too 
clear. The Iranians must prove to 
themselves that nationalization pays, 
while the British and American in- 
terests are anxious to prove that, like 
crime, it does not. 


Talk, Talk, Talk 


In their initial attempt to prove 
this, the British took their case to 
the International Court, but after 
listening to a year of arguments by 
bewigged barristers from London, 
the Court agreed with Mossadegh 
that it lacked jurisdiction in the 
case. “The will of the parties is the 
basis of the Court's jurisdiction,” its 
judges declared. Iran did not want 
to play, and it takes two to make a 
game. 

Nationalization was a fact. The 
British Labour Government, which 
had recently nationalized coal, rail- 
ways, and steel, was in no position 
to insist that Iran could be forcibly 
restrained from taking over an oil 
company inside its own borders. The 
issue was how the parties concerned 
would live with that accomplished 
fact. On the theory that as long as 
the British agreed to nationalization, 
something could certainly be worked 
out, the U.S. government stepped in 
as mediator. 

Averell Harriman went to Tehe- 
ran in July, 1951, as a personal repre- 





sentative of Mr. Truman. After per- 
suading Mossadegh to talk to the 
British, he flew to London to per- 
suade the British to send some- 
one empowered to make a deal. The 
British presented an eight-point pro- 
gram, which their man, Richard 
Stokes, called a “jolly good offer” 
and Harriman blessed as a “reason- 
able basis for negotiations.” But 
after several tense days, it developed 
that Dr. Mossadegh would not buy 
any part of the British plan. 

Three issues emerge from the 
mountain of technical verbiage that 
fills the published records of the 
talks. First, how should the British 
be compensated for the seized prop- 
erties? Second, how would Iran’s 
nationalized oil industry be man- 
aged? And third, how and to whom 
would the oil be sold? 

The British quite naturally shud- 
dered at the idea of Iran’s legislature 
deciding how much Britain would 
get paid and when. A hint as to how 
the Iranians expected to settle came 
from Hussein Makki, Mossadegh’s 
man in Abadan, who reportedly an- 
nounced that when he got through 
working up counterclaims, “the com- 
pany will owe us money.” 

The American mediators empha- 
sized again and again that “regard- 
less of intent, seizure without com- 
pensation is confiscation, not nation- 
alization.” But there was an air of 
unreality about the arguments on 
this subject, for, as Harriman put it, 
“There must be more than a willing- 
ness to pay; there must be the ability 
to do so.” If the nationalized com- 
pany wasn’t properly managed 01 
couldn’t sell its product, there would 
be no money and no compensation 
payments. 

On management, Dr. Mossadegh 
started with a simple principle, from 
which nobody was able to budge 
him. He would rather see the oil 


flow into the sea than have the 
British remain on Iranian soil. 
When _ Stokes, whose _ instructions 


from the British Cabinet did not in- 
clude letting the oil run into the 
sea, proposed that the nationalized 
oil company hire a British outfit (to 
be formed, presumably, from the 
Anglo-Iranian staff on the premises) 
to run the oil fields and refinery for 
it, Dr. Mossadegh described the set- 
up he had in mind: There would be 
technical departments headed by 
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foreigners individually hired by the 
Iranian government. These would 
be responsible to a board consisting 
of some Iranians and some foreign- 
ers. Stokes, with Harriman’s support, 
insisted that an oil company won't 
run unless someone is in charge 
and unless that someone’s staff has 
clearly defined responsibilities. Mos- 
sadegh insisted that he would rather 
see the oil flow into the sea. ... 

As for marketing, the Stokes plan 
envisaged a British buying organiza- 
tion that would purchase oil from 
Iran and sell it to the former cus- 
tomers of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, splitting the profits 50-50 
with Iran. Mossadegh could not see 
any plan that would give Britain 
“Tranian oil for resale at a profit.” 

Hanging over all discussions, then 
and since, was one unmentionable 
topic: corruption. The British were 
certain that a politically managed oil 
industry would siphon off into the 
private coffers of Iranian officials 


so much of the company’s assets that 
both the efficient delivery of oil and 
the payment of compensation would 
be in jeopardy. The reportedly hon- 
est Mossadegh proposed a company 
so closely associated with the govern- 
ment as to share both its day-to-day 
venality and its periodic upheavals. 

For twelve months after the 
Messrs. Harriman and Stokes left 
Teheran, nothing important hap- 
pened. Then, on August 30, 1952, 
President Truman and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill sent a joint offer to 
Mossadegh. Mossadegh promptly 
dubbed it the “worst offer Iran had 
ever received,” and finally threat- 
ened to break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Britain if his original 
terms were not accepted. They 
weren't, and he did. 

Now a different tactic, the oldest 
of all, was adopted: private talks 
through diplomatic channels. The 
channel in question was, and still is, 
Loy Henderson, an astute and cool- 


headed Foreign Service officer who 
had been brought in during the Har- 
riman visit to replace Henry Grady, 
who had been Ambassador to Greece 
during the successful U.S. interven- 
tion there, and never had quite un- 
derstood why Washington wouldn’t 
let him try the same economic and 
military tactics in Iran. 


The Big Offer 


In the final weeks of 1952, Hen- 
derson managed to get Mossadegh 
back on speaking terms with the 
West. By mid-January a new round 
of talks was well under way, the 
British Cabinet had put up new pro- 
posals, and Mossadegh, in a fit of rea- 
sonableness, had agreed on all ma- 
jor points. On January 14, 1953, the 
remaining disagreements looked so 
minor and easy to settle that Mossa- 
degh told his supporters in parlia- 
ment, “The oil question may be re- 
solved in the next two or three days.” 

The “January conversations” had 
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settled the main issues this way: 
First, the oil fields and the Abadan 
refinery were to be run by Iran with 
that country deciding what foreign 
company would share the responsi- 
bility of management. Second, the 
crude oil and refined products would 
be sold to a consortium, including 
British and American companies, 
which would persuade some of An- 
glo-Iranian’s old customers to return 
to the fold. 

Third, the United States govern- 
ment would lubricate the settlement 
by advancing Iran $100 million 
against future deliveries of oil. This 
offer, which was of course the piéce 
de résistance, was supposed to guar- 
antee Iran’s market for oil until the 
consortium could be formed, to 
establish the price structure at levels 
the big oil companies could live 
with, and to fill the gaping holes in 
Iran’s finances. 

Finally, compensation to Anglo- 
Iranian for its properties was to be 
determined by the International 
Court, using as a criterion the pro- 
visions of Britain’s law taking over 
its coal mines. Twenty-five per cent 
of the proceeds of any sales was to 
be set aside so there would be some 
money to pay Britain. The chief re- 
maining sticking point was the prin- 
ciple, on which the British insisted, 
that compensation should include 
damages for the loss of future busi- 
ness under the broken sixty-year con- 
tract of 1933. Mossadegh balked at 
this idea. If he conceded that the 
1933 contract could be “broken,” he 
would be conceding that it was a 
legal contract to begin with. But the 
point was no less vital for the Brit- 
ish and American oil companies. 
If the idea got around that oil con- 
cessions could be broken without ex- 
pensive payments to the oil compa- 
nies, the monarchs and politicos of 
the Middle East would lose no time 
proving that they too were sovereign 
in their oleaginous domains. 


Unrest in the Ranks 


Suddenly Dr. Mossadegh saw his 
home political support beginning to 
evaporate, and just as suddenly so 
did his willingness to agree. Mossa- 
degh and the religious clique led by 
Kashani fell out on January 15, 1953, 
the same day on which the American 
negotiators noticed that Mossadegh’s 
six-week period of sweet reasonable- 
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ness had come to an abrupt end. 
Kashani was fed up with the increas- 
ingly dictatorial ways of the ailing 
Premier, and feared that the Com- 
munists would gain the upper hand 
if the disintegration continued. Key 
members of Mossadegh’s own Na- 
tional Front—including Makki, the 
man he had put in charge of the oil 
company—had already abandonéd 
him. After that, the worried Mossa- 
degh had even more grounds for 
wondering whether he could muster 
the political strength to carry 
through an agreement with the Brit- 
ish, overriding the violent “popular” 
emotions he himself had created. 


a shift in Washington’s attitude, but 
“unfortunately no change seems thus 
far to have taken place.” The letter 
went on to ask for either a solution 
of the oil problem (with no indica- 
tion that Iran would change its po- 
sition on any major point) or some 
economic aid. Eisenhower let a full 
month go by, then turned Mossa- 
degh down cold. 

This has since been called a bril- 
liant gamble; certainly it has paid 
off handsomely so far. Gamble it was: 
Our government could neither decide 
nor predict who would gain control 
of the streets of Teheran. It is hard 
to imagine what other policy would 
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On March 20, in a ninety-minute 
radio speech crackling with charges 

“foreign machinations,” and im- 
precations about “greedy foreigners” 
and their “cunning hirelings,” Pre- 
mier Mossadegh described the Brit- 
ish oil company as “a form of plun- 
der for which there is no precedent 
anywhere in the world,” and rejected 
the U.S.-British proposals. 

When Kashani withdrew his re- 
ligious mobs, Mossadegh became al- 
most wholly dependent on the 
Communists; they knew it, and their 
mobs quickly got beyond the power 
of the government's police to con- 
trol. Then Mossadegh made his final 
futile appeal to President Eisen- 
hower. 

On May 28, he wrote the Presi- 
dent that he had been waiting for 


have been possible; propping up 
Mossadegh would simply have con- 
solidated Tudeh power. 

In any case, Mossadegh dug his 
own grave before the Tudeh dug 
Iran’s. He succeeded in eliminating 
the Majlis, confirmed his own dicta- 
torial powers with a Goebbeis-type 
plebiscite (99.9 per cent voted “Ja”), 
and the Tudeh mobs were unop- 
posed on the streets. The Shah fired 
him as Premier and appointed Gen- 
eral Zahedi in his place. When 
Mossadegh paid no attention, the 
Shah went on a hurried Italian vaca- 
tion and the General took to the 
hills. But somehow the Tudeh mobs 
overplayed their hand; the tearing 
down of statues of the Shah’s father, 
Reza Pahlevi, gave the opposition an 
issue on which a counter-mob could 
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be collected and whipped into a 
frenzy, at the going rate of fifty cents 
per rioter. On August 19, early in 
the morning, a pro-Shah mob 
formed. By mid-morning its leader- 
ship had been taken over by royalist 
elements of the Army, and it had 
been directed against Mossadegh’s 
house. Zahedi (whose own plans 
called for an uprising several days 
later) quickly rode into town and 
took charge. 


Clearing the Air and the Streets 


\lthough Ambassador Henderson 
nas discovered that he can mention 
the word “oil” in General Zahedi’s 
presence without bringing on tears 
or a tirade, neither man is anxious 
lor another round of talks without 
« good deal of advance spadework. 

For his part, Zahedi needs at least 
a short cooling-off period, for his 
paramount task is to consolidate his 
control of Teheran’s influential 
streets. His American-trained gen- 
darmerie has orders to break up any 
rowdy gatherings, and the jails are 
stuffed with Tudeh ringleaders. But 
there are still too many people on 
the streets, most of them with noth- 
ing to do except riot. So Zahedi’s 
objective No. 2 is to start some use- 
ul projects that will not only im- 
prove the countryside and clear the 
streets but will also create the feel- 
ing that things are once again on 
the move. Only in such an atmos- 
phere can oil talks start again with- 
out producing more trouble. 

The Point Four program—rural 
improvement and better health—can 
contribute mightily to this same feel- 
ing, and indications are that Zahedi 
wants to continue it. Zahedi also 
wants to work “toward” land re- 
lorm; but as he is a big landholder 
himself, his moves in this direction 
will presumably involve very meticu- 
lous attention to giving adequate 
compensation to landlords. 

To do these things, he needs 
money to swell the pitiful trickle of 
revenues he can count on while 
Iran’s oil stays in the ground. No- 
body knows just how big his budget 
deficit is, least of all his own Min- 
ister of Finance. President Eisen- 
hower set aside $45 million on the 
inexact theory that Iren could use at 
least $5 million a month for a while. 
Zahedi has told Washington he 
needs a lot more, but even convert- 
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ing the $45 million to Iranian rials 
will be quite a trick. 

The government can acquire new 
rials in a hurry either by selling 
imports it buys with U.S. dollars or 
by printing currency. The trouble 
with the former method is that most 
Iranians cannot afford to buy the 
high-priced imported goods. The 
trouble with the latter is that print- 
ing new money means getting parlia- 
ment’s approval, and the Majlis has 
been out of business since its last 
fight with Mossadegh. It is a curious 
fact about Iranian politics that 
apparently the government can be 
changed without consulting the 
Majlis, but that body must vote on 
any increase in the backing of the 
currency. (One charming Iranian 
way of doing this is to pass a law 
augmenting the value of the crown 
jewels, which are part of the cur- 
rency’s backing.) 

The United States is encouraging 
Zahedi to hold general elections as 
soon as possible, so the present Maj- 
lis is a lame-duck legislature at best. 
Zahedi is unlikely to take the risk 
of calling its members back to town. 


The Unavoidable Deadline 


Although Zahedi probably can af- 
ford to ignore his own legislature for 
a while, he cannot afford to ignore 
the world’s most important legisla- 
tive deadline. Like other leaders 
with empty treasuries, he will learn 
that the sun rises and sets according 


The Zahedis, 
Father and Son 
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gs AN AMERICAN who knows the 
current Iranian Premier, Gen- 
eral Fazlollah Zahedi, the most inter- 
esting question is how much his 
twenty-eight-year-old son, Ardeshir, 
will influence his thinking. The two 
are constant companions. Now that 
the father is Premier, the son is his 
private secretary and official inter- 
preter in meetings with American 
officials. 

General Zahedi has never been in 


ee army 


to the schedule laid down by our 
Constitution for the sitting of the 
United States Congress. Zahedi can- 
not get along without a financial 
transfusion either from the U.S. tax- 
payer or from Iran’s oil. The $45 
million gift will carry him until 
Congress gets back to Washington, 
but if Congress is asked for direct 
aid—a form of assistance that has 


always given the Appropriations 
Committees the cold shivers—there 
will be some pointed questions 
about oil. 


Unless new talks are under way 
and a solution seems in sight, a tax- 
conscious Congress will greet re- 
quests for aid to Iran with allusions 
to “money down a rat hole.” This 
accounts for the present renewed 
stirrings in the State Department 
and the British Foreign Office. The 
Middle East experts and the petro- 
leum experts—headed on the U.S. 
side by the incontestably Republican 
name of Herbert Hoover, ]|r.—are 
now getting together to warm over 
all the old solutions and think up 
some new ones. 

New ideas will be at a premium. 
When Zahedi is ready to talk, a 
niggardly offer would be a disaster. 
We are not likely to get a better 
Iranian Government to deal with. 
And this one won’t be with us long 
unless it can prove that being nice 
to the West is more profitable for 
Iran than being as consistently nasty 
as Old Mossy was. 


the United States, but Ardeshir Za- 
hedi is one of many young Iranians 
who have been sent to the Utah 
State Agricultural College. When 
the young Shah came to the United 
States in 1949 Ardeshir accompanied 
him. 

Dr. Franklin S. Harris, the presi- 
dent of the college, had been an 
adviser to the Iranian government. 
When the Point Four program was 
started and Dr. Harris was sent to 
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Iran in 1950 to organize it, the 
Iranian he selected for his special 
assistant was Ardeshir Zahedi. 

As one of his unofficial duties, 
young Zahedi took upon himself the 
job of being host to incoming Amer- 
ican technicians and their families. 
General Zahedi—soldier, landlord, 
and Senator—entered freely into 
discussions with them, often express- 
ing skepticism about the quick re- 
sults the Americans seemed to expect, 
while his son carried the optimistic 
side of the argument. 

One day General Zahedi invited 
Dr. Harris and me to stop off at one 
of his villages. Both of us were im- 
pressed. The land was well tilled 
and the houses in good order. We 
the only hospital I have 
seen in an Iranian village. It was 
clean anc well equipped. The doctor 
in charge was a well-trained German 
refugee. We were told that the ex- 
pense of the hospital was borne en- 
tirely by General Zahedi, and that 
medical services were given free to 
all peasants. Young Zahedi called it 
“my father’s own Point Four pro- 
gram.”’ Paternalism? Yes, but in Iran 
a landlord-financed hospital is prog- 


ress. 


found 


i Novemper, 1951, I was invited 
by General Zahedi and his son to 
accompany them to Isfahan and 
from there into the desert country 
of the Bakhtiari tribes. For four 
days on the long, dusty ride from 
Teheran to Isfahan and from Isfa- 
han into the desert I came to know 
General Zahedi as one man can only 
get to know another on a camping 
trip. 

He was not then a member of the 
Cabinet, having resigned a few 
weeks before as Minister of the In 
terior. He was still friendly with 
Mossadegh and supported him, 
but during our conversations Gen- 
eral Zahedi said he believed that 
Mossadegh was making a great mis- 
take by not moving vigorously to 
stamp out the Tudeh Party. He said 
the party was led by Russian-trained 
Communist agents and unless it was 
suppressed would become so pow- 
erful as to take Iran down the same 
road as Czechoslovakia. 

I pointed out that the promise of 
land to the peasants was one of the 
appeals used by the Communists 
everywhere in the East and asked 
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how he would propose to counter it. 
“Land reform,” he said. “Some kind 
of land reform is necessary in Iran. 
But it must be done in a gradual 
way. A way must be found to give 
landlords fair compensation for their 
land, and the peasants must be 
trained to assume the responsibilities 
of landownership and to take the 
initiative that goes with it.” He went 
on to explain that in Iran capital 
had always been invested in land; 


General Fazlollah Zahedi 


that new capital investment oppor- 
tunities had to be found for the land- 
lords and new values created be- 
cause, in Iran, prestige and social 
position were associated with the 
ownership of land, as contrasted with 
America and Europe, where business 
and industry were the goals of invest- 
ment capital. “Any other approach 
to land reform,” he said, “would 
lead to chaos and perhaps even to 
civil war. 

“About oil,” he said, “we should 
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find an honorable way to reach a 
settlement with the British. We can- 
not keep these resources locked up 
without losing our markets. But na- 
tionalization is an accomplished fact 
which must be recognized.” General 
Zahedi went on to say that he had 
perhaps stronger reasons than any 
other Iranian to dislike the British, 
but this didn’t influence his thinking 
about the need for a settlement ol 
the oil question. 


— GENFRAL’s own version of his 
abduction by the British during 
the Second World War was som 
what different from the news ac- 
counts I had read. He said that it 
happened at a party in Isfahan 
Fitzroy Maclean, the British captain 
who had orders to kidnap him, was 
there as a guest and asked to speak 
to him privately. As they walked 
outside together, Maclean rammed a 
pistol in his back and commanded 
him to enter a sedan in which 
there were two other British officers. 
He said that he was handcuffed and 
driven to a place in the desert where 
a small airplane was waiting. He was 
flown to Palestine—to a concentra- 
tion camp near Bethlehem. The 
General’s eyes flashed and his jaw set 
as he told how for fourteen months 
he was held in that camp before be- 
ing permitted any communication 
with his family. “I am a soldier,” he 
said, “and can understand some of 
the things that must be done in war- 
time, but I will not easily forgive the 
British for holding me without trial 
or for keeping my family in sus 
pense. But most of all, I shall never 
forgive them for stealing my family 
treasures.” 

He described how for more than 
seven hundred years the most treas- 
ured heirlooms of the Zahedi family 
—the medals won by his ancestors, 
the jewels and special mementos 
of achievement—had been handed 
down trom father to son; how they 
were kept in his house in a heavy 
iron chest. He charged that the Brit- 
ish, in his absence, had almost ripped 
his house apart searching for evi- 
dence that would convict him ol 
conspiring with the Nazis (which he 
heatedly denied doing) . He said that 
he might have forgiven a decent 
search of his house, “but stealing the 
ancient heirlooms of my family was 
something else.” 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 


Secretary Dulles 
And the Press 


DOUGLASS CATER 


ge SECRETARY John Foster Dulles, 

who has been popping in and 
out of the headlines for at least a 
decade, the vagaries of the press 
must be perplexing. Take, for ex- 
ample, the mercurial quality of his 
popularity as reflected in public 
print during the month of Septem- 
ber alone. On September 6, news- 
paper reporters portrayed a grim, 
tight-lipped Dulles arriving by night 
at the Denver Airport, almost visibly 
pursued by the New York Times 
headline of the preceding day: 
DULLES COMMENTS AROUSE THREE NA- 
rions. Was there any truth to the 
report of friction between the Presi- 
dent and himself? the reporters 
wanted to know. “Not that I know 
of,” replied the Secretary. Specula- 
tion about Mr. Dulles’s imminent 
departure from office, which had 
been widespread for some time, in- 
creased. 

Yet by the end of the month Mr. 
Dulles was sailing along on a gentle 
tail wind of esteem. One read that 
his speech at the United Nations 
was receiving universal acclaim for 
its “moderation” and “flexibility.” 
The wire services told how he had 
been cheered at the same AFL con- 
vention which had laughed at Vice- 
President Nixon. Time and U.S. 
News & World Report, convinced 
that his tenure would outlast their 
copy deadlines, ran flattering profiles 
of the man. Life accompanied him 
pictorially when he went to speak 
at the Presbyterian Church in Wa- 
tertown, New York, where his father 
used to preach. Alastair Buchan, the 
Washington correspondent of the 
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London Observer, cabled to his pa- 
per: “By contrast with Mr. Lodge’s 
diplomatic inexperience, Mr. John 
Foster Dulles . . . is beginning to be 
accorded increasing respect both by 
allied diplomats and by American 
observers and diplomatic officials 
who have hitherto been highly crit- 
ical of his conduct of affairs.” (This 
will be noted, in contrast to Time’s 





dark report that “the British, soaked 
in the politics of expediency, have 
been working behind the scenes to 
unseat Dulles.”) If, as is often re- 
marked, Washington has a mood 
each day, that mood definitely put 
Dulles on the upgrade. Speculation 
that Eisenhower was well content 
with his Secretary of State increased. 


Dissenting Voices 


Yet one could not help noticing cer- 
tain reservations among the paeans to 
Mr. Dulles. Joseph and Stewart Al- 
sop, pointing to several of the Secre- 
tary’s achievements, worked out a 





quaintly metaphorical comparison 
of Mr. Dulles with a Mississippi 
River gambler. And James Reston, 
the Washington correspondent of 
the New York Times, commented on 
“. .. his tendency to concentrate al- 
most entirely on the job at hand, 
like a lawyer arguing one case at a 
time, and changing his argument to 
suit the immediate jury before him. 

“When [Dulles] is in the political 
atmosphere of Washington,” Reston 
continued, “he takes on the garments 
of the politician. When he goes to 
the harsh atmosphere of the Legion 
convention in St. Louis, he can 
strike as strident a note as anybody 
in the hall. When he goes before the 
United Nations, the careful states- 
man of his book War or Peace re- 
appears. When he goes to London or 
to Paris, officials in both places usu- 
ally are impressed with him. When 
he goes before the reporters, knowing 
how they love the elusive low-down, 
he is a delightful, confiding com- 
panion, eager to help the press un- 
derstand . . . what’s going on.” 

In fairness to Mr. Dulles, it should 
be pointed out that any Secretary of 
State has a number of constituents 
to whom he must answer directly: 
the President, for whom constitu- 
tionally he is only a deputy; the 
Foreign Ministers of America’s Al- 
lies; and, by no means least, the 
United States Congress. 

There is solid reason to conclude 
that Mr. Dulles is aware of this. In 
a conscious effort that must be quite 
rare among Secretaries of State, he 
has given high priority to the con- 
stituency which is Congress, hoping 
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thereby to avoid the political neu- 
tralization of Mr. Acheson. But Mr. 
Dulles’s ambition seems to go fur- 
ther. As one sage observer of the 
Washington scene has remarked, 
Mr. Dulles, having wanted to be Sec- 
retary of State longer than any other 
living American, wants to be the first 
popular Secretary of State. 


That Fourth Constituency 


\n essential of this ambition being 
publicity, it is just here that Mr. 
Dulles runs up against a fourth con- 
stituency, the press, in whose insist- 
ent demands are merged the day- 
by-day judgments of the other three. 
Members of the press are around 
Mr. Dulles on every occasion, meas- 
uring, weighing, evaluating. They 
hear, to use Mr. Reston’s example, 
the strident note in St. Louis and 
the statesmanship at the United Na- 
tions. They note the similarities and 
the dissimilarities between what is 
said in public and in the background 
briefing. They report the news as 
they see it, and each must discover 
lor himself the fine line between the 
diplomatic and the disingenuous. 


peste pousBT, Mr. Dulles has 
provided good copy. He has 
made his press conferences more reg- 
ular and productive than any other 
Department head in Washington. He 
has appointed a former newspaper- 
man, Carl McCardle of the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary and has given him 
authority to break the log jams that 
continually beset the reporter as- 
signed to the State Department beat. 

At his weekly press conference, un- 
like Mr. Acheson, Mr. Dulles fre- 
quently departs from the little black 
notebook in which the “suggested” 
answers have been carefully indexed. 
As a result, he has stimulated much 
more intensive and eager question- 
ing from the diplomatic corre- 
spondents, whose caliber is higher 
on the average than that of most 
reporters around town. 

The exchanges often have a meati- 
ness that puts the President’s press 
conferences to shame. One is keenly 
aware of the press’s useful part in 
the gradual unfolding of govern- 
ment policy. And in the precise 
building of diplomatic position, ev- 
ery bit as intricate as the most com- 
plicated law case, Mr. Dulles shows 
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little sign of faltering because of 
ignorance or inadequacy. When he 
appears to act the bull in the china 
shop, as with his remarks on the Ger- 
man elections and Japanese rearma- 
ment, it appears as if quite conscious- 
ly, by incautious phrases, he is seek- 
ing to break through to a remote 
audience. 

In contrast to the latter days of 
the Acheson régime, the reporter has 
little to complain of in the matter of 
story material. Yet frustrations con- 
tinue, occasionally flaring into open 
animosity between the new Secretary 
and the reporters. The not always 
adroit McCardle has found himself 
engaged in recriminations with for- 
mer colleagues, complaining bitterly 
at what he takes to be their brutish 
tendencies. At least once Mr. Dulles 
resorted to almost tearful entreaty 
with a bureau chief whose paper he 
felt had abused his confidence. Ac- 
cording to one reporter’s estimate 
not long ago, Dulles has tried the 
hardest but fared the worst of all 
the Eisenhower Cabinet in his press 
relations. 


Addressing the Ceiling 


Part of the reason undoubtedly lies 
in the personality of the man. A few 
reporters who have succeeded in be- 
coming chummy with Mr. Dulles 
report that beneath the cold and 
rather awesome exterior lie all the 
warmth and sensitivity of youth. But 
for the majority there is only that 
awesome exterior. When he is asked 
a question at the press conference or 
the occasional background briefing, 
Mr. Dulles’s wide and mobile mouth 
seems to take on a deeper droop and 
his eyes blink more rapidly (an af- 
fliction, it is said, stemming from a 
childhood overdose of quinine) . The 
answer, once commenced, is broken 
by long pauses during which Mr. 
Dulles gazes raptly upward, appar- 
ently oblivious of his audience. One 
is apt to conclude, as Wallace Deuel 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch once 
did, that he has nothing more to say 
“except possibly to the ceiling.” 
Then he returns to the answer, 
which usually proves to be a pretty 
lengthy one. 

But the average newspaperman 
has accustomed himself to almost 
any form of eccentricity. Probably a 
more fundamental basis for Mr. 
Dulles’s press troubles is the struggle 


that always exists between press 
corps and officialdom but has reached 
a new pitch since Mr. Dulles’s ap- 
pointment. In this battle the news- 
papermen are not altogether sure 
by what rules Mr. Dulles intends to 
play. 

One odd incident occurred shortly 
after Mr. Dulles took office, when he 
journeyed to Europe to assess NATO 
and the proposed European Defense 
Community. Before long, a series of 
news stories began to appear back 
home, written by highly reliable 
American journalists in Europe, stat- 
ing that the Secretary was laying 
down the law to European Foreign 
Ministers and issuing stern ultima- 
tums that NATO and EDC commit- 
ments must be met or else. Strangely, 
however, the communiqueés from the 
various European Governments to 
their embassies in Washington de- 
picted a conciliatory Mr. Dulles, 
speaking in conciliatory tones, with 
little of the stern uncle about him. 
According to those in a position to 
know, neither the news stories nor 
the diplomatic communiqués had 
been concocted out of thin air. In 
fact, they both described Mr. Dulles 
accurately. Apparently Mr. Dulles 
was delivering a slightly different 
message to the people back home 
through the medium of the back- 
ground conference from the one he 
was delivering to the Foreign Minis- 
ters themselves. 


Look, No Rug! 


The dilemma this poses goes to the 
heart of the journalist’s trade. He 
needs to know—indeed, he must 
know—what is going on, preferably 
with as much of the _ behind-the- 
scenes detail as possible. In his pur- 
suit, he has had to devise certain 
techniques by which he can pene- 








trate the inner sanctum of informa- 
tion without altogether seeming to. 
He has worked out with the govern- 
ment official, for example, the back- 
ground conference, at which he is 
told many things, some off the rec- 
ord, which he may not repeat at all, 
others “for background purposes,” 
which he must print pretty much on 
his own authority. 

The honest reporter wants intelli- 
gence but he does not want to be an 
instrument for counterintelligence. 
He cannot allow his stories to ap- 
pear to take on the artfulness of 
diplomacy. Above all, neither he 
nor his publisher can long counte- 
nance denials of stories for which 
he has no attributable source. 


—_ A CASE occurred last April 

when a group of State Department 
reporters treated Mr. Dulles to din- 
ner and discussed highly critical 
matters of foreign policy on a back- 
ground basis. The New York Times 
story resulting from this dinner 
party gave greater firmness to some 
of Mr. Dulles’s ideas on Korea and 
Formosa than he had perhaps in- 
tended. Still the Times dutifully fol- 
lowed the rules of the game, citing 
no sources (and steadfastly refusing 
to do so, even during the recrimina- 
tions that followed). But when Sen- 
ator William Knowland of Califor- 
nia scented new policies in the wind 
and indignantly called up the Sec- 
retary, Mr. Dulles promptly junked 
the rules. Without enlightening 
Senator Knowland about the back- 
ground meeting, he said the Times’s 
story wasn't true. On his dictation, 
the White House press secretary 
categorically asserted that such poli- 
cies were “without foundation in 
fact.”” In thus jerking the rug out 
from under the reporters, Dulles be- 
trayed the background conference; 
nor did he help much to allay Sena- 
tor Knowland’s suspicion. By night- 
fall there were abundant stories in 
print giving an unexpurgated ver- 
sion of who had said what. 

Since then, there has been consid- 
erable effort to make sure that this 
particular sort of mishap does not 
occur again. But for the reporter the 
problem of interpretation continues. 
His analysis must necessarily fix Mr. 
Dulles at a certain point in time, 
comparing him to the Mr. Dulles of 
a former time and pointing ahead 
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perhaps to the direction in which 
Mr. Dulles appears to be heading. 
His vocabulary fails him when Mr. 
Dulles, instead of moving forward or 
backward, only seems to move some- 
where while staying in the same 
place, or even proceeds to move off 
nonchalantly in two directions at 
once. Joseph C. Harsch, one of the 
ablest foreign-policy analysts, made a 
detailed and excellent comparison 
of Mr. Dulles’s United Nations 
speech with his earlier St. Louis 
American Legion speech, noting 
“the appearance of a real change in 
Dulles’s policy.” Perhaps there was. 
But later it come out that Mr. 
Dulles had drafted the U.N. speech 
while on the plane bound for St. 
Louis. 

Life could claim the U.N. speech 
as a monumental advance toward 
foreign policy on “a moral basis,” 
pointing out at the same time that 
Mr. Dulles “flattered his appease- 
ment-minded listeners by blaming 
the world’s troubles on their own 
favorite villain: not Communism 
but ‘international tensions.’ ” 

Such an easy reconciliation may 
be all right for a Life editorial 
writer, but it is something else for 
the reporter who is trying to illu- 
mine genuine, not fancied, meanings 
of America’s foreign policy. How is 
he to write his story when he is told 
—confidentially, of course—that the 
State Department may be inclined 
to be softer toward Mao than toward 
Moscow? Should he run it straight 
on his own authority? Or should he 
succumb to caution and write that 
“certain informed circles” are trying 
to float a balloon that would make 
it appear that . . .? The reporter may 
reassure himself that a sanctioned 
device of diplomacy is to keep the 
enemy guessing. But he is apt to 
wonder just where to draw the line 
on a policy, or set of policies, seem- 
ingly designed to keep him guessing 
too. 


Penalties of Popularity 


In an attempt to explain the human 
element behind some of the report- 
ers’ troubles with Secretaries of 
State, Fred Collins, Washington cor- 
respondent of the Providence Jour- 
nal, has ventured this distinction: 
“Acheson had arrogance in office; 
Dulles has vanity.” Perhaps it is a 
form of vanity that causes Mr. Dulles 


to believe that he can ever be really 
popular with all of his constituents, 
particularly with Congress. He has 
done yeoman work in meeting, dis- 
cussing, and in some cases compro- 
mising with Congressmen. During the 
Korean truce crises, for example, his 
regular Saturday morning confer- 
ences with the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations subcommittee on the Far 
East helped a great deal to keep 
more even tempers on Capitol Hill. 
But no amount of conferring or even 
of compromising will raise his popu- 
larity rating with Senators McCar- 
thy, Bricker, and Malone. So far it 
hasn't even appeared to squelch the 
irrepressible enthusiasms of Senate 
Majority Leader Knowland. 

Instead, when Mr. Dulles has ap- 
peared to be all things to all con- 
stituents, the Senators have gleefully 
rushed to box him in. They have 
quoted President Eisenhower against 
Dulles or Harold Stassen against 
Dulles or Dulles against Dulles. On 
key issues like foreign trade, the 
Mutual Security program, and the 
Bricker amendment, they have erect- 
ed endurance courses of Mr. Dulles’s 
deviations through which they make 
him run as frequently and embar- 
rassingly as possible. A disturbing as- 
pect of the Dulles who has won new- 
found popularity abroad is that he 
may be enjoying simply a short-lived 
euphoria while Congress is out of 
town. 


er YEARS AGO a not altogether 
cynical reporter, Henry Adams, 
wrote that “The Secretary of State 
has always stood as much alone as 
the historian. Required to look far 
ahead and round him, he measures 
forces unknown to party managers, 
and has found Congress more or less 
hostile ever since Congress first sat. 
The Secretary of State exists only 
to recognize the existence of a 
world which Congress would rather 
ignore. .. .” Today, it would be dil- 
ficult to find a Congressman who 
wants to ignore the world. But there 
are powerful groups in Congress 
that seem intent on ignoring great 
sections of the world while playing 
favorites with others. The man who 
wants to be a good Secretary of State, 
as opposed to a popular one, is not 
likely to find Congress much less 
hostile than it was in Henry Adams's 
time. 
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The Ghost of LaGuardia 
Versus the Shadow of Dewey 


ROBERT BENDINER 


N™ York’s mayoralty campaign, 
+% it is probably safe to say, has 
roused the city to a pitch of indif- 
lerence unmatched since the last six- 
day bicycle race. Apart from party 
professionals and hopeful job seek- 
ers, people may favor this or that 
contender for the te -ncy of Gracie 
\fansion, but there is in their choices 
neither the ring of conviction nor 
the joy of battle. Campaign funds 
are low, volunteer workers are gen- 
erally scarce, and thin crowds, lis- 
tening to thinner speeches, have lit- 
tle trouble keeping their enthusiasm 
well this side of passion. 

The first proof of the city’s lack 
of fanaticism on the subject came 
in September, when the vote of six- 
teen per cent of New York’s enrolled 
Democrats proved enough to give 
Robert Wagner, Jr., a two-to-one 
victory over his arch-rival, the Hon- 
orable Vincent R._ Impellitteri. 

‘hree-quarters of the party’s two 
million enrolled voters found more 
absorbing matters to attract them on 
Primary Day than checking off a 
preference at the polls. Registration 
figures show that this same apathy, 
the dread disease of politics, has in- 
lected the ranks of Republicans and 
Liberals as well. 


Road-Company Cast 


No amount of exhorting by civic 
leaders is likely to draw the citizens 
out of their lethargy, moreover, for 
the plain truth is that the campaign 
has offered them little in the way of 
conviction, personality, or imagina- 
tion. Indeed, there is a dull, me- 
chanical, and tired quality about 
the whole affair that suggests noth- 
ing so much as a second-rate stock 
company going through the motions 
of a stale and outmoded drama. 
Consider first the cast. In the role 
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of LaGuardia we have Rudolph Hal- 
ley, an estimable man, no doubt, 
but one who suffers by comparison 
with the original. Where Fiorello 
had volcanic energy, the showman- 
ship of a Barnum, and color enough 
for ten candidates, Rudy has the 
brisk efficiency of a youthful and 
ambitious lawyer. Where the Little 
Flower inspired either devotion or 
passionate hatred, Halley inspires 
either cool admiration or a suspicion 
that he is nothing more than a 
young man on the make. Where 
LaGuardia came to the mayoralty 


after years of fiercely independent 
whirlwind politics on the side of 
the underdog, Halley approaches it 
almost fresh from the highly lucra- 
tive practice of corporation law, 
interrupted only by his brief fling as 
a television prosecutor protected by 
the majesty of the United States 
Senate. 

If Halley is still a wan reflection 
of the Great Dynamo, his opponents 
are even paler reflections of classic 
prototypes in the politics of New 





York. Bob Wagner is regarded by 
all who know him as a sober, hon- 
est, convinced apostle of the New 
Deal. But, linked with a line of 
distinguished New York Democrats 
who combined liberalism with or- 
ganization politics—Smith, Roosevelt, 
Lehman, and Wagner the Elder— 
he too is a victim of the comparison 
he invites. A “nice guy,” people say, 
but plodding, inspiring neither quo- 
tation nor dancing in the streets. 
As the orthodox Democrat—in 
spite of a nominal independence 
based on feud rather than principle 
—Impellitteri has been a shadowy 
figure throughout his three years in 
City Hall, neither his sins nor his 
virtues having registered appreciably 
with the public. Those who have 
business with the Mayor generally 
find him amiable and courteous, but 
strangely out of touch with the city’s 
preblems. His technique is to pass 
such irritations along to his aides, a 
few of whom are competent, and 
then forget them once and for all. 
Typical of his airy approach was 
the attempt he made last year to 
save money and bother by turning 
over to the state the city’s whole 
magnificent system of free colleges, 
a source of pride to New Yorkers 
for more than a century. When 
Councilman Stanley Isaacs, a Re- 
publican, reminded his colleagues 
that this would probably mean tui- 
tion fees of $400 or so and would 
give his party a crushing campaign 
issue, the idea was dropped as casu- 
ally as it had been proposed. As a 
mayor, the Citizens Union finds Mr. 
Impellitteri “totally inadequate.” 
Perhaps alone among the candi- 
dates, Harold Riegelman, the Re- 
publican, lives up to the tradition 
of his predecessors. Except for a few 
mavericks like LaGuardia and New- 
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bold Morris, it is for the most part 
a gray tradition of sober unknowns 
who emerge in August, lose in 
November, and are comfortably bed- 
ded down in their respectable busi- 
nesses again by the end of the year. 
Who remembers Waterman, Pound, 
Goldstein? 


The Liberal Dilemma 


If there is more to this year’s quartet 
of major candidates than appears in 
their records, it has assuredly not 
emerged in a campaign compounded 
of pointless insults and hollow prom- 
ises, with anything like a real issue 
rarely peeping above the surface. As 
nearly as the pained observer can 
make out, the real battle lines take 
on something like the following pat- 
tern: 

The contest between Halley and 
Wagner is the main show. Only if 
they knock each other out has Riegel- 
man a chance to climb in over their 
prostrate forms. Beneath the surface 
this fight revolves around the old 
dilemma of independent liberals 
concerning the Democratic Party: 
Should they support it locally in 
spite of its Sutherlands and Roes, for 
the sake of what it can achieve on 
the state and national level? Or 
should they at all costs retain their 
independence and freedom of move- 
ment? 

The Wagner argument is that his 
election will strengthen the New 
Deal-Fair Deal wing of the party; 
that if Wagner wins, that wing will 
dominate the state organization in 
1954 and play a key role at the Dem- 
ocratic Convention in 1956. It is for 
this reason, and not out of sentimen- 
tal regard for his name, that Wagner 
has received the blessing of such 
New Deal luminaries as Truman, 
Stevenson, Lehman, Harriman, and 
Roosevelt, Jr. At the same time, 
Wagnerites contend that only by 
working from within can liberals and 
good-government devotees hope to 
clean the riffraff out of the party and 
rebuild it to their own desire, as they 
have done on a small scale in Phila- 
delphia. 


_ THIS LINE of thought, acceptable 
three years ago, the Liberal Party 
has turned extremely cool, to the 
degree that David Dubinsky, a New 
Dealer of unquestioned status, has 
unhappily fallen out with Mr. Tru- 
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man. The Liberals see no possibility 
of a Democratic housecleaning un- 
less and until it is forced on the 
party bosses from the outside. They 
have no confidence that Wagner can 
rise above his ties with Tammany to 
achieve the feat. Halley points out 
that Wagner would not govern the 
city with Harrimans and Roosevelts, 
but with a ticket headed by Larry 
Gerosa, a Bronx contractor of limit- 
ed political reputation. There is no 
doubt that Halley's ticket, headed 
by such men as Eugene Canudo and 
Chase Mellen, Jr., is of much 
higher caliber. 

Not much of this debate is carried 
on in the open. It is thought rather 








too esoteric for public consumption. 
In open skirmishing, Wagner as- 
serts, with some evidence, that Hal- 
ley himself had made soundings for 
the Democratic nomination and had 
in any case invited Wagner to run 
with him on a Liberal-Democratic 
coalition ticket. 

To the state clo convention Wag- 
ner made the further point that 
“Until [Halley's] debut before the 
television cameras two years ago, he 
had no record of ever having heard 
of liberalism, of labor, of schools, 
and, in fairness, I must say they had 
never heard of him.” 


A Few Brickbats 


In this strange four-way battle the 
skirmishing between Wagner and 
Halley is outdone in ferocity only by 
the exchanges both have had with the 
candidates of the Right. The Mayor 
set the pace early in his primary race 
with Wagner, when he revealed that 
Communism was “a menace right 
here in the campaign.” Just how, His 
Honor didn’t specify, but it is prob- 
ably tied up with his expressed be- 
lief that both Halley and Wagner 


are “just this side of socialism.” His 
crushing defeat by Wagner he gen- 
erally attributes to Liberal “infiltra- 
tion” of the Democratic primary, but 
at an Italian street festival in honor 
of Saints Cosmas and Damian he 
blamed Communists, which at least 
suggests that Liberals and Commu- 
nists are pretty much interchange- 
able in his mind. 

It is no great credit to Wagner 
that he, in turn, propounded the 
laborious theory that the Commu- 
nists were backing Impellitteri in 
the interest of weak government. 
The proof was that they were attack- 
ing the Mayor, hoping in this back- 
hand way to win support for him. 


_ FOR a campaign of really con- 
sistent inanity, the prize would 
seem to belong to the conservative 
Mr. Riegelman. There is something 
about a political scrap that seems to 
bring out the demagogue in Repub- 
lican lawyers of substance and re- 
pute. In this regard Riegelman 
seems to be following the precedent 
that John Foster Dulles set when 
he tried to beat Herbert Lehman 
for the Senate by proving that he 
was not too snobbish to do a little 
common rabble rousing. 

Riegelman’s line of attack—prob- 
ably the only exotic touch in the 
campaign—is that those “leftist Sia- 
mese twins,” Wagner and Halley, are 
willing puppets, “dangling from the 
vest-pockets” of two “labor czars” 
who are engaged in a sinister plot to 
take over the city. To quote a bit of 
the gibberish directly, it seems that 
David Dubinsky, president of the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers, 
“now aspires through his stooge, Mr. 
Halley, to be the unquestioned boss 
of all the people of New York.” At 
the same time, Mike Quill, who 
heads the Transport Workers Union, 
is “playing for the power to paralyze 
New York City, the capital and 
nerve center of the world,” for which 
purpose he must have the pliant 
Wagner in City Hall. 

One or the other of these dreadful 
schemes is sure-fire if only the plot- 
ters can shake off our hero, Harold 
Riegelman, a dashing real-estate lob- 
byist of sixty-one, and his “good gov- 
ernment team.” Let either Wagner 
or Halley win, and the loot will fall 
into the laps of the villains—trans- 
portation to Quill, the police and in- 
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spectional services to Dubinsky. This 
is the same Dubinsky, by the way, 
whom Republicans praise without 
let or hindrance in those years when 
their party runs a coalition ticket 
with the Liberals. 


And Lots of Promises 


Even though this same infantile stuff, 
in a somewhat modified form, is 
being offered in the Republican can- 
didate’s behalf by Governor Thomas 
FE. Dewey, it is apparently not con- 
sidered enough to sweep a grown 
electorate off its feet. Voters, it is be- 
lieved, want some idea of what a 
prospective mayor plans to do when 
he gets to City Hall. In this depart- 
ment all contenders are striving to 
outdo each other with promises. But 
Mr. Riegelman’s gift list has a 
dreamlike quality that sets it apart. 

What the Republican contender 
calls his platform includes such 
items as the following: “safe, decent 
homes—sufficient to shelter all our 
people”; “schools where young Amer- 
ica can be taught in uncrowded class- 
rooms by teachers unhampered by a 
politically dominated Board of Edu- 
cation”; “subways where we can ride 
with some shred of self-respect and 
dignity; and not like uneasy cattle 
being transported in jolting, crowded 
pens”; and “the good salt air of this 
seaside city, unpolluted by disease- 
laden smoke, dusty and noxious 
gases.” 

All this and more would be ush- 
ered in by upright city officials with 
the courage to “reduce the intoler- 
able burden of unjust taxes.” For 
Mr. Riegelman plans to trim the 
budget so effectively that by the time 
his term expires, the city will be run- 
ning for $70 million less a year than 
it pays today. What is more, his so- 
cial program, including low-cost 
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housing, would be achieved with the 
aid of a Republican City Council 
President, Henry Latham, who in 
Congress has habitually opposed 
“do-good” legislation in general and 
public housing in particular. The 
program would be enacted, more- 
over, without recourse to the princi- 
ples of the welfare state, which Mr. 
Riegelman at frequent intervals 
shudderingly repudiates. 


r THE ART of promising, Candidates 
Wagner and Halley are not far 
behind their Republican rival. Like 
him, they pledge clean, safe streets 
and parks, more and better schools, 
a thriving waterfront free of racket- 
eers, a crackdown on crime and cor- 
ruption, along with more money for 
civil servants and recapture of the 
transit system from the Transit Au- 
thority. But they do not promise to 
deliver at quite the low prices of- 
fered by Riegelman. In fact, Wagner 
sees no chance of saving any money 
at present, and not more than $21 
million a year even in the future. By 
efficiency and by throwing “political 
bums” off the payroll, Halley thinks 
the job can be done for $50 million 
less than it costs under the hapless 
Impellitteri. He and Wagner sug- 
gest making up the deficit by raising 
the real-estate tax to two and a half 
per cent, with Halley throwing in 
“concessions to the owners of small 
homes and moderate priced coopera- 
tive apartments.” 


The Secret Mayor 


In the light of all these promises, 
why the city-wide shrug of indif- 
ference? Simply because they are 
not and cannot be taken seriously. 
New Yorkers have heard them all 
before, and it is beginning to dawn 
on them that even with the best 
of intentions, the candidates cannot 
make good on their pledges. For 
the truth is that the biggest city in 
the world, with a budget larger than 
that of any of the forty-eight states, 
is not governed from City Hall but 


‘from Albany. With all its economic 


power, its cultural attainments, its 
vast metropolitan complexity, the 
city is not deemed competent to 
manage its own affairs. Its real mayor 
is Governor Dewey; its real council- 
men are state assemblymen from 
specks on the map like Osceola, 
Cranberry Lake, and Shinnecock 


Hills. Its “home rule” charter is a 
pleasant fiction. 

Take any of the promises at ran- 
dom. Could Mayor Halley really 
raise the real-estate tax? Of course 
not. The legislature has graciously 
consented to let the people vote 
on whether they want it raised from 
two to two and a half per cent, but 
it has already been decided at Al- 
bany that the city would get only 
half the increase in any case. And 
even if Mr. Halley could increase 
the levy, the state constitution would 
forbid the kind of “concessions” he 
has promised. 

Mr. Riegelman may be carried 
away by dreams of dignity in the 
subways, but when he wakes up, he 
will recall that the subways have al- 
ready been turned over to an inde- 
pendent Transit Authority, with 
New Yorkers given only the privilege 
of riding them and financing their 
capital expenditures. Mr. Wagner 
may earnestly wish to build more 
hospitals, rehabilitate the water- 
front, and otherwise improve the 
life of New Yorkers. But without 
the power either to tax as the city 
government sees fit or to collect a 
fair share of state aid from Albany, 
his promises must evaporate at the 
first meeting on the budget. 

New York’s problem is the prob- 
lem of every metropolitan area in 
the country. Better off than most 
big cities, it is nevertheless subservi- 
ent to a rural state legislature in 
which its representation is held 
down by law. With eight million 
of the state’s fifteen million people, 
it has less than half of the state’s 
legislators. Since for obvious party 
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reasons even this minority delega- 
tion rarely votes en bloc, it is clear 
that the city can hardly expect to 
pull its weight at the Capitol. 

Halley and Wagner are of course 
aware of the magnitude of the prob- 
lem. No one could be around City 
Hall for a month and not be aware 
of it. Both charge that Impellitteri 
allowed Dewey to take him captive 
after a little shadow boxing. But 
what they would do in the same 
position is still vague. Wagner has 
pointed out how the city has been 
systematically mulcted of taxes that 
rightfully belong to it—especially on 
pari-mutuels, cigarettes, and gaso- 
line. And Halley has pledged him- 
self to “battle the Republican legis- 
lature and the Governor until the 
fight is won.”” But neither has treat- 
ed the relationship with Albany as 
the central issue it really is. 

As a Republican, Mr. Riegelman 
slily suggests that “the state will be 
far more disposed to be liberal to a 
city in whose administration it has 
confidence.” And as though to drive 
the point home, Governor Dewey 
has handed down the lordly judg- 
ment that none of Riegelman’s three 
rivals “has enough capacity or knowl- 
edge to run a peanut stand.” Riegel- 
man apparently can count on crumbs 
from Albany, but Halley or Wagner 
would have to sit up and beg for 
them. 


[’ WOULD be extreme, of course, to 

argue that the mayoralty of New 
York has been stripped of all mean- 
ing, but there is no doubt that with 
demands on the city greater than 
ever before, much of its financial 
ability to meet them is gone. In the 
pre-LaGuardia days the social serv- 
ices expected were few and the stand- 
ards of municipal government in 
most cities was unimpressive. La- 
Guardia himself was enormously 
helped by friendly Governors and by 
streams of Federal funds that no 
longer gush forth. But above all, 
Fiorello knew how to dramatize an 
issue, and to make noise until he got 
what he wanted. 

Wagner and Halley have a first- 
class issue in Home Rule—Shadow or 
Substance? But New Yorkers won't 
get excited about it until another 
LaGuardia comes along to put it 
across. He just doesn’t seem to have 
turned up in this campaign. 
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RIAS: The Voice 


East Germany Believes 


EDMUND TAYLOR 


IAS, the U.S.-sponsored “Radio In 

the American Sector’’ of Berlin, 
is a curious mixture of the mysterious 
and the folksy. There is a beckon- 
ing hint of the ambiguous banality 
cherished by devotees of Eric Ambler 
in its austere, rather dilapidated, 
modernistic studios in a_ heavily 
bombed middle-class quarter of the 
city. Sometimes the hint becomes 
explicit. Leaving the building on a 
foggy night, for example, you are 
reminded by the doorman, without 
any special emphasis, to check the 
license plate of the taxi he has just 
ordered for you, and you sense that 
the shabby, furtive man with the 
pulled-down hat whom you pass on 
the way out may be either a top 
leader of the East German under- 
ground or a Communist spy posing 
as one. 

On the other hand, the man is 
just as likely to be a returning war 
prisoner from Siberia who hopes 
that RIAS can locate his parents, a 
German hot-jazz addict who wants 
to discusss a request number, or the 


secretary of a local boosters’ club 
that wants the RIAS band to play at 
a benefit. One minute you find your- 
self in the world of Eric Ambler and 
the next in that of Sinclair Lewis— 
and frequently the two worlds over- 
lap. RIAS has successfully trans- 
planted from Main Street a slightly 
Germanized version of the American 
civic-service tradition, and the sta- 
tion’s employees are almost as proud 
of its role as a community institu- 
tion in west Berlin as they are ol 
its record in fanning resistance be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 


| ears because of this duality ol 
function, RIAS men wear their 
cloaks and daggers with unusual 
nonchalance. I once asked a mem- 
ber of the station’s staff what they 
did when they had reason to believe 
one of their visitors from the East 
was a Communist spy. 

“Well, if he’s doing something 
serious, like trying to photograph 
other visitors, we call the police,” 
the RIAS man answered. “Other- 
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wise we may just ask him to leave.” 

Spies are as common a nuisance 
in Berlin as drunks are in New York 
night clubs, and it seems reasonable 
to handle them in about the same 
way. But somehow the answer is 
not quite what you expect. And 
yet in professional circles RIAS has 
long been recognized not only as 
the most successful of all official 
United States operations in the for- 
eign information field but also as 
the epitome of dynamic “psycho- 
logical warfare.” Its aggressively 
anti-Communist programs are par- 
ticularly admired by the more ad- 
vanced American devotees of Real- 
polittk, and their effectiveness has 
been certified by such diverse au- 
thorities as Stewart Alsop; the New 
Leader; Representative John Taber, 
chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee (who stunned State 
Department witnesses at a budget 
hearing last spring with the remark, 
“We don’t need to spend much time 
on RIAS; we all know what a won- 
derful job it’s doing’’); Fulton Lewis, 
Jr.; and Gerhard Eisler, who, as East 
German propaganda chief, consid- 
ered it necessary to spend more than 
RIAS’s total annual budget of some 
$3 million just to denounce the 
station in the Soviet Zone. 

There is fairly substantial evi- 
dence for believing that about ten 
million of the Soviet Zone’s eighteen 
million inhabitants listen- to RIAS 
regularly and that it is the favorite 
station of between eighty and ninety- 
five per cent of these listeners. In 
addition, it has a substantial “eaves- 
dropping” audience in West Ger- 
many, and—though it broadcasts only 
in German—in several of the satellite 
countries as well. An American 
diplomat in Warsaw has reported 
the appearance in a circus there of 
a clown whose anti-social behavior 
was explained to the spectators by 
“RIAS” printed on his shirt. 

RIAS broadcasts have forced au- 
thorities in East Germany to take 
action on a variety of issues rang- 
ing from restoring holidays and 
granting Christmas bonuses _ to 
workers to installing ventilators in 
a smoky factory and cleaning up 
a filthy washroom. The _ public 
prosecutor in an East German town 
was once so moved by a RIAS 
political soap opera about a Com- 
munist public prosecutor that he 
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emulated its hero in releasing two 
prisoners he was interrogating and 
escaping with them to West Berlin. 
The station also deserves a large 
share of credit for the phenomenal 
success of the U.S. government’s 
food-package campaign in Berlin 
last summer. 

Although RIAS did not instigate 
the mass uprisings of workers in 
east Berlin last June, its special 
labor programs had been working 
up a mood of rebellion in East Ger- 
man factories since 1950, and when 
the storm finally broke in the Soviet 
sector of the city, the station was 
ready to exploit it. Sober American 
and Allied observers are agreed that 
RIAS broadcasts were the main fac- 
tor in converting a local riot over- 
night into what was virtually a 
national revolution throughout the 
Soviet Zone—a revolution from which 
the discredited Communist régime 
has still not fully recovered. No 
“psychological warriors” in history 
have ever furnished a more dramatic 
illustration of their art. 


At the Outpost 


If RIAS were merely a relay station 
for the standardized broadcasts of 
the Voice of America, or even if it 
were closely responsive to the guid- 
ance of the master strategists in 
Washington, no particular lesson 
could be drawn from its success— 
as compared with the inconclusive 
record of most other government in- 
formation programs—except that 
East Germany is an unusually fertile 


field for political propaganda. Actu- 
ally, only four per cent of RIAS’s 
programs are relayed from the Voice, 
and ninety-three per cent are pro- 
duced locally by the station’s staff 
of 480 Germans and six Americans. 
As to guidance from Washington, 
the staff makes a reasonably con- 
scientious effort to hew to the official 
line, but since directives from head- 
quarters reach Berlin from two days 
to two months after the events that 
inspired them, RIAS has to develop 
most of its own strategy as it goes 
along. 

Thus, even after making substan- 
tial allowance for the unique posi- 
tion of Berlin as a western bridge- 
head behind the Iron Curtain and 
for the special psychological climate 
in East Germany, it is not un- 
reasonable to conclude that the 
superior results achieved by RIAS 
over other information activities 
conducted by the U.S. government— 
and perhaps over those of all other 
governments—can only be explained 
by examining the differences be- 
tween its operational methods and 
attitudes and those of other such 
enterprises. 

As a former member of the psy- 
chological-warfare fraternity myself, 
I had long suspected that this was 
the case, but it was only recently 
when I returned to Berlin as a vis- 
iting journalist that I was able to 
measure the gap that separates the 
staff of RIAS from other practitioners 
of the same art—American or for- 
eign—and to understand how much 








of the station’s success can be traced 
directly to its respect for certain 
homely aspects of human reality that 
tend to be disregarded, both in our 
social science laboratories and in the 
Orwellian world of contemporary 
bureaucracy. 


Sober with Power 


The relationship first became clear 
to me in a conversation with Gor- 
don Ewing, a forty-year-old native 
of upstate New York, who was the 
political director of RIAS for sev- 
eral years and now runs the whole 
organization. 

We were alone in his office in the 
semi-deserted building late on a 
Saturday afternoon, and an early 
fog was already blurring the gaunt 
skeletons of the surrounding ruins. 
Ewing, a tall, slow-spoken man with 
a small mustache, used to be an 
English instructor in a Midwestern 
university and he still looks the part. 
He was reminiscing about his role 
in the events of last June. RIAS, he 
explained, had not called on the 
East German population to revolt, 
because that is not its style. But on 
the night of June 16, when he broad- 
cast an appeal for a general strike 
that had been put out by the West 
German trade unions and accom- 
panied the appeal with commen- 
taries prepared by his German staff 
stressing the ineptitude of the East 
German police and the successful 
mob tactics of the Berlin rioters, 
Ewing was well aware that he would 
be pouring gasoline on the flames. 

Ewing had no instructions from 
Washington and no possibility of 
getting them in time to do any good. 
He knew that if RIAS went too far 
it might conceivably start a world 
war. On the other hand, if its broad- 
casts were not militant enough he 
would certainly be blamed for 
missing the best opportunity to 
shake Communist rule in East Ger- 
many that had arisen since 1945. 
Neither of these two considerations, 
however, was uppermost in his mind 
when he faced and finally made his 
courageous and lonely decision. 

“The thing that made me hesitate 
the most,” Ewing confessed, “was 
the thought of the massacre that 
would take place if those Russian 
tanks really started firing into the 
crowds.” 

This is the kind of purely senti- 
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mental consideration with which our 
neo-Machiavellians have small pa- 
tience, but the experience of RIAS 
demonstrates that it is sound strat- 
egy not merely to seem, but actually 
to be, a little sentimental at times. 
Over the years RIAS has system- 
atically tempered its subversion of 
Communist authority with a humane 
regard for the safety of its listeners. 
At times it has deliberately passed 
up opportunities to make trouble for 





the East German government when 
its staff did not think the political 
gain would be worth the cost in 
human suffering. 

Instead of reading its audience 
sermons on the need for resisting 
Communist tyranny at all costs, it 
gives them technical instructions on 
how to resist it without endangering 
their lives. Instead of calling for a 
superhuman effort to overthrow the 
régime, it shows the inhabitants of 
the Soviet Zone how, with a little 
courage and a lot of ingenuity, they 
can band together to win limited 
victories that can make life under 
a totalitarian régime a little less 
harsh for them. The result is that 
RIAS listeners have developed great 
confidence in the station, and this 
is precisely what made Ewing's deci- 
sion on the night of June 16 so 
dramatic. 

“An occasion like that gives you 
a terrible sense of responsibility,” 
Ewing remarked in his quiet, slight- 
ly hesitant voice. “It’s all right for 
the advanced psychological warriors 
to tell you to give them both barrels, 
but when you know that your listen- 





ers will actually go out and do what 
you tell them, it makes you think.” 


| pen ALL his scruples and hesita- 
tions, there was nothing Hamlet- 
like about Ewing’s eventual decision 
to broadcast the story of the east 
Berlin riots in a way certain to gen- 
eralize the revolt throughout the 
Soviet Zone. This time, the calcu- 
lated risk had to be taken, and Ewing 
took it deliberately. He was sure 
that the Soviet forces would not in- 
vade west Berlin, and he believed 
that they would not fire into the 
east Berlin crowds if they could pos- 
sibly help it. He realized that 
eventually the revolt would be 
crushed, and that inevitably there 
would be many victims, but he felt 
confident that the spirit of resistance 
in East Germany would be immeas- 
urably strengthened by even a tem- 
porary victory over the Communist 
régime. 

Only history can tell whether the 
losses of the uprising—those who 
were killed at the time and those 
arrested in the subsequent repres- 
sion—were justified by the gains. 
When you raise this question in talk- 
ing with the RIAS staff, however, 
you get a great deal of light on the 
kind of men who are successful at 
persuading other men to risk their 
freedom and even their lives. In 
evaluating the results of the June up- 
risings, RIAS staff members may 
refer in passing to the important 
political objectives that they think 
were achieved—they seem to have no 
doubts on this score. But they are 
more inclined to talk about such 
intangible gains as the reawakened 
sense of human solidarity and the 
increased sense of personal dignity 
the East Germans won in their 
heroic struggle. As G. M. Gert, 
Ewing's enthusiastic American dep- 
uty, puts it, “The East Germans 
proved to themselves that men can 
be men, even under a totalitarian 
dictatorship.” 

One might be a bit dubious about 
this tendency to invoke the ethical 
implications of anti-Communist re- 
sistance, particularly in connection 
with other men’s sacrifices, if it were 
not so obviously sincere, or if it 
were primarily the RIAS vocabu- 
lary of public rather than of inter- 
office communication. In fact, one 
of the remarkable differences be- 
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tween RIAS men and most other 
political propagandists I have met 
is that whereas the latter talk 
among themselves in terms of inter- 
changeable priorities and objectives 
and reserve their moral abstractions 
for public occasions, at RIAS the 
process is reversed: There is a great 
deal of talk inside the office about 
human dignity, talk that is finally 
implemented in broadcasts which 
stress better factory conditions or 
how to deal with Soviet tanks. 


Anti-Communism Is Not Enough 


RIAS is staffed by passionate politi- 
cal idealists, naively dedicated demo- 
cratic activists. This is particularly 
true of the youthful German staff 
which sets the emotional tone of the 
whole organization. But their ideal- 
ism is disciplined by several factors 
that save them from becoming mere- 
ly political fanatics like their op- 
ponents. One of these factors is the 
almost religious respect that RIAS 
men have not merely for truth in 
the abstract but for plain facts. 

When Herbert W. Kundler, an 
intense, bespectacled young German 
who manages RIAS’s educational 
programs, wanted to say something 
nice about his American bosses, the 
highest compliment he could pay 
was: “You'd never know they were 
State Department men. They seem 
just like fellow journalists. Why, 
they get as excited about a big politi- 
cal story as any of us.” 

All RIAS men like to think of 
themselves primarily as journalists, 
and. in many ways they are more 
like old-fashioned American crusad- 
ing mewspapermen than official 
propagandists. They are forever 
working some political point into a 
musical program, a sports event, or 
a variety show, but the news, in their 
eyes, is sacred. The station’s excep- 
tionally full program of world news 
is as balanced in selection as that 
of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. 


| F.. ALL Goop journalists, the 
RIAS staffers realize that telling 
the truth involves more than avoid- 
ing deliberate lies. 

“In this business,” Wolfgang 
Kohl, RIAS’s Soviet Zone editor, 
explained to me, “it’s the little 
things that count. It’s not enough 
just to teli people that Communism 
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is terrible. You have to tell how it 
is terrible, and you must be right, 
down to the number of potatoes in 
the prisoners’ soup. But sensing the 
exact mood of the people is just as 
important as accuracy about mate- 
rial details, and when the mood 
changes you have to alter your ap- 
proach. A _ false emotional note 
shakes the listener’s confidence as 
much as a wrong fact.” 

Kohl, a pudgy, rather Latin-look- 
ing veteran of Hitler’s Wehrmacht, 
is particularly attuned to the mood 
of the Soviet Zone because he used 
to live there himself. In fact, he 
once wrote his scripts at home, with 
his wife smuggling them into west 
Berlin in her blouse. Like other 
RIAS editors, Kohl is greatly helped 
in his work by the two to three thou- 
sand letters the station receives 
every month from listeners in the 
Soviet Zone, and even more by a 
large number of visitors from the 
East who risk arrest by slipping into 
RIAS for a quiet talk whenever they 
have the chance. Some of these visi- 
tors occupy strategic positions in the 
East German government, and it is 
not uncommon for RIAS to broad- 





cast the full details of a closed party 
meeting or a hush-hush official con- 
ference within a few hours after it 
has taken place. 

This intimate contact with its 
listeners enables the station’s staff to 
keep constantly in touch with polit- 
ical reality behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. But more than that, it helps 
them maintain the feel for human 


reality which both bureaucrats and 
political idealists are prone to lose. 
As a result, the people at RIAS often 
understand better than some sober 
American statesmen the restraints 
anti-Communist leadership must im- 
pose upon itself to be effective and 
the adjustments it must always be 
ready to make to changes in the 
political climate. They know that 
there are times, such as last June, 
when you have to take risks to ex- 
ploit success, and times when you 
will lose the confidence of your fol- 
lowers if you keep urging them for- 
ward into danger. (The station's 
current line to the Soviet Zone, re- 
flecting the recently intensified re- 
pression there, is: “Don’t expose 
yourself.” 

They realize that freedom can 
seem a cold word unless it is warmed 
by real human sympathy and an 
understanding of human weakness. 
They know that even the most im- 
placable enemies of Communism 
sometimes grow weary of purely 
negative opposition, that they need 
something to love as well as some- 
thing to hate, and that the average 
man is reluctant to destroy what his 
own hands have helped to build, 
even if he has been forced to build 
it. Above all, they have learned that 
American nationalism is not a cause 
for which Europeans will gladly die, 
that to influence other men you must 
be willing to be influenced by them, 
and that you must adjust your ob- 
jectives to their needs rather than 
call upon them to adjust their inter- 
ests to your cause. 


QO” OF ALL these lessons, RIAS 
has developed over the years a 
curious, flexible, almost Gandhian 
strategy of constructive subversion, 
a technique of open conspiracy 
against which the Communists seem 
to have no effective psychological 
defense. By constant probing, it has 
discovered in the conscienceless East 
German régime areas of political 
sensitivity that amount almost to a 
sense of shame. When Eisler, shortly 
after his return to Germany, denied 
in a press conference that any Ger- 
man technicians had been shipped 
off to the Soviet Union, a member of 
the RIAS staff telephoned the post 
office in east Berlin to ask how he 
could mail a package to a mythical 
uncle who he explained had been 
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deported to Moscow. A postal em- 
ployee obligingly gave him full in- 
structions. RIAS recorded and broad- 
cast the whole conversation, and two 
days later Eisler publicly retracted 
his statement. 

When directors of the official 
East German youth organization 
announced that there would be 
free and democratic elections for 
local chairmen of the organization 
throughout the Soviet Zone, RIAS 
did not call on its young listeners to 
boycott or sabotage the elections. 
Instead it instructed them to insist 
on electing chairmen who would 
respect the avowed aims of the group 
by giving them sports and whole- 
sale entertainment instead of polit- 
ical indoctrination. Naturally, there 
was a landslide for the RIAS-backed 
candidates. Then, when the Com- 
munist authorities attempted to in- 
validate the elections on various 
pretexts, RIAS attacked them so 
scathingly that they had to back 
down. 


Leave It Alone 


Time after time, RIAS has waged 
similar constructive yet insidiously 
dissolvent campaigns for limited so- 
cial or economic objectives in East 
Germany, and time after time it has 
scored rapid, almost unbelievable 
victories, shamed the Communist au- 
thorities into keeping old promises, 
and frightened them out of under- 
taking new oppression—while win- 
ning the gratitude and confidence of 
its listeners. 

It is hard to say whether this 
strategy of attacking Communism in 
terms of its own professed ideals and 
forcing the Communists to behave 
in an un-Communist way by seeming 
to take them at their word could be 
applied more generally in the broad- 
er framework of American foreign 
policy. Similarly, it is not easy to 
see how the organizational attitudes 
which are the secret of RIAS’s phe- 
nomenal success in Germany can be 
adapted to the requirements of our 
foreign information program as a 
whole. At the very least, both these 
problems seem worth some serious 
study. While they are being studied, 
one bit of advice can safely be of- 
fered to the new officials who are 
reorganizing the American informa- 
tion services: Whatever else you do, 
don’t reorganize RIAS. 
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Any Resemblance ... 


Lady Editor 


MARYA MANNES 


bes the United States and only 
the twentieth century could pro- 
duce a woman like Constance May- 
bie, and only one adjective does her 
justice: remarkable. For Connie is a 
multiple being, living a number of 
lives each one of which, in other 
times and places, would have sufficed 
one woman from birth to death. She 
is the editor of a nation-wide wom- 
an’s magazine, a TV guest, a smart 
dresser, a good cook, an excellent 
hostess, a mother, and a wife, in that 
order. 

To the uninitiated, the metamor- 
phoses from one life to another are 
dazzling. One moment Connie will 
be sitting in her large office (cinna- 
mon and gray, the flowers always 
white), a small hat on her head, 
talking on one of three telephones, 





now crisp, now rapturous, now 
tough; another she will be lunching 
with a famous obstetrician to plan 
the third article of a medical series, 
this one to be “Am I Sterile?” (Con- 
nie now the serious technical wom- 
an) ; later, looking a little older and 
harder than she is, she will be giving 
out graciousness and recipes for cur- 
ried shrimp on a TV woman's pro- 
gram; later again that night you can 
find her entertaining eight distin- 
guished people in her Regency 
apartment, drawing them out on 
China and waterfront crime; and 
still later Connie the wife will be 
calling good night to her husband 
Horace as he pads to his bedroom 
across the hall from hers. 

Connie the mother is visible only 
on vacations and for a few weeks in 
summer, for her daughter Christine 
is at Smith and needs maternal at- 
tention only in those areas which 
affect her appearance and her social 
integration. Connie and Christine 
have posed a number of times in 
mother-and-daughter-like-sisters fea- 
tures in the fashion magazine be- 
longing to the same publishers who 
print her own Woman’s Hour, dedi- 
cated to better homes and minds in 
the thirty-to-fifty age bracket. Truly 
a remarkable woman. 


pee more remarkable is the fact 
that Constance Maybie does not 
have to do all the things she does on 
be as busy as she is or earn twenty- 
five thousand a year. Horace had a 
pleasant income from a family indus- 
try when she married him and has 
since inherited an even pleasanter 
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one and a house in Greenwich upon 
the death of his mother three years 
ago. But, fond as she is of Horace— 
and she is very, very fond—he has 
never been enough for her. His 
pleasant manners, good breeding, 
and country-squire appearance have 
been consistently valuable to her as 
“background,” relieving her—as does 
the simple white Greenwich house— 
of the stigma of careerism and sophis- 
lication inconsistent with the whole- 


some suburban aims of Woman’s 
Hour. 


B" BECAUSE Horace has little vi- 

tality and no ambition, his com- 
pany is inclined to be enervating and 
his conversation—devoted largely to 
bird watching—boring to herself and 
her friends. Connie has never per- 
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mitted herself this adjective, playing 
up as she does to “Horace’s passion” 
by giving him expensive bird books 
as soon as they are published and 
diverting the conversation at least 
once an evening to migration. “Dar- 
ling,” she will say, “tell about those 
fascinating grosbeaks!” She is also 
very considerate in putting her 
young and inexperienced editors 
next to him at dinner, partly because 
they think it is an honor and partly 
to save her important guests for each 
other. These, having once gone 
through the amenities of meeting 
Connie’s husband, seldom bother to 
speak to him again. In public they 
refer to the Maybies as a charming 
couple, usually adding “and she’s so 
wonderful with him,” as if he were 
a dog, or sick. In private they say 


“Poor Connie.” Only the young and 
tender or the old and wise say “Poor 
Horace.” Somewhere along the line, 
they feel, Horace could have become 
a man. 

Whatever they think, people 
are forced to admire Constance 
Maybie for doing so much so well. 
Woman’s Hour has never had more 
advertising or higher circulation or 
been more courageous in every field 
except the political, where its pub- 
lishers consider an interview with 
Madame Pandit as far to the left as 
they dare go. Otherwise, Connie's 
policy has been one of unparalleled 
frankness. Few diseases, few human 
conditions or emotions have escaped 
its pages, and the faithful sub- 
scriber is now conditioned to finding 
a study of incest tucked between fall 
fashions and the confession of a 
nymphomaniac drug addict follow- 
ing an article on new uses for oil- 
cloth. There is no thought of sen- 
sationalism in this; to use Connie’s 
words, “women are people’’—they 
deserve to know all. 

They must also, and this is to 
Connie Maybie’s lasting credit, feel 
all. No appeal, whether for Greek 
children or the prevention of forest 
fires, has been denied her editorial 
help, and a separate cabinet in her 
office is filled with medals and cita- 
tions of gratitude for her eftorts. 


L ene then, is wrong about this 
remarkable woman, who works 
so hard and looks so well and leads 
a life of complete fulfillment? Noth- 
ing, really. If someone should ask 
whether Horace is really happy or 
whether Christine really loves her 
mother, the answers can be that 
Horace has not complained and that 
Christine is doing very well at Smith. 
Has Connie not made an attractive 
home for them? Does she not give 
them all she has—left over? 

If one were to persist, one could 
find one other area of doubt. If Con- 
nie were ever to apply to herself the 
clinical attention which her maga- 
zine bestows on others, she would 
find one of the most dependent crea- 
tures in the world; dependent on 
people, dependent on things, de- 
pendent even on Horace. Constance 
Maybie can only do; she cannot be. 
Her identity is the sum of parts 
which, oddly enough, do not make 
up a whole. 
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Quick, Watson, 
The Needle! 


BILL MAULDIN 


| pecorsgevitaraggosex in Britain is, by 
£% and large, much more subtle 
and refined than American-baiting 
on the Continent. A Frenchman will 
go out of his way to spit in a Yan- 
kee eye, and there’s no mistaking his 
meaning. The sad thing about the 
British is that by playing it sweet 
and soft they often hurt the wrong 
victim. A razor-edged insult makes 
no score off a klunk invading the 
country solely to get his $2.80-to-the- 
pound’s worth of fun and to see if 
it’s true what he heard about the 
Piccadilly girls—he doesn’t know his 
throat is cut even when he shakes 
his head. 

On the other hand, the Yankee 
sensitive enough to feel the delicate 
edge of a British barb is most likely 
to be the very person who came to 
the isles with a thoughtful awareness 
of the reasons for its inhabitants’ 
more valid resentments toward us 
and a sincere wish to do something 
about it. Traveling in Cornwall this 
summer, I was made to feel, more 
often than not, like a gentleman of 
color trying to make his way through 
Mississippi. I’m pleased to report, 
though, that if you keep your heart 
pure and your pluck up, the barrier 
can be broken through. 


OQ EVENING in a Cornish village 
near The Lizard, trying to put 
up in a pub which advertised rooms, 
I was told by the owner that there 
were no vacancies. He refused me so 
politely that I didn’t think it odd at 
first that there were no customers 
at table or cars in front, and when 
I pressed him about other accommo- 
dations in the village, he mentioned 
a family who occasionally took 
boarders, and directed me to their 
house. 

“They probably need the money,” 
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he shot at me as I went out the door, 
and then I knew where I stood. 

Well, his was the only pub in 
town, and after getting a room with 
the family, who sure enough must 
have needed the money, I patronized 
the bar for the next four days. Each 
noon I drank exactly two Guinnesses, 
no more, and each evening exactly 
two Scotches, in lonely silence, aware 
that I was being watched by owner 
and patrons—my landlord among 
them—for signs of Yankee drunken- 
ness. I carefully refrained from 
striking up conversations or trying 
to play darts. 


ly PAID OFF. On the fifth day the 
weather turned cold, and, work- 
ing in my room with a typewriter, I 
tried to light the coal grate and was 
driven out by clouds of smoke 
ricocheting off a jackdaw’s nest in 
my chimney. When the landlord al- 
lowed me to climb the roof with him 
and help try poking the nest out 
with a stick and when, this failing, 
the family invited me to work in the 
warm kitchen and even shared tea 
with me, I knew I was in. 

In the pub that evening I dared 
order a third Scotch, and the pro- 
prietor, his voice somewhat strained 








and his eyes pugnacious, leaned over 
the bar to me and made the follow- 
ing eloquent speech. 

“When you came,” he said, “I had 
rooms.” 

“Don’t give it a thought,” I said. 
“I’m in with a lovely family and it 
all worked out for the best.” 

“*T was on my mind,” he said. 

“There’s a contest for the best- 
decorated house in the village,” his 
wife said to me. “The Coronation, 
you know. We wondered if you 
would act as one of the judges, being 
an outsider and not likely to have 
favorites.” 

My cup was running over. 

News of my appointment got 
around fast that night. The decora- 
tions had all been finished a day or 
two earlier, and fifteen of the village's 
thirty-odd houses were contesting for 
what was in those parts the rather 
handsome first prize of five quid. 
Next morning fourteen of the entrics 
were found to be blossoming with 
American flags. One house was prac- 
tically hidden behind a venerable, 
ragged Old Glory fully ten feet long, 
and another had eight little ones, 
made of paper, strung under the 
eaves. The place looked more like 
the Fourth of July than Coronation. 


UT MY DUTY was clear. I nomi- 
nated for first prize the lone 
entry which stood in British alool- 
ness with no other decoration than 
an intricate GOD SAVE THE QUEEN! in 
flowers and moss by the front door. 
My fellow judges quickly approved 
my taste, and when I left town the 
landlord didn’t even want to charge 
for my accommodations after the 
fourth day. 
“When you moved into the kitch- 
en and took tea,” he said, “you 
became a guest.” 
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How Hi the Fi? 


—Dises, Cycles, and Music 


JAMES HINTON, Jr. 


pe the past five years the pro- 
motion of records and record- 
playing equipment has mounted to 
such a deafening crescendo of com- 
peting superlatives that the poor 
passer-by must wonder what all the 
shouting is about—and what, if any- 
thing, it has to do with music. 
While no one in his right mind 
would claim to be certain of the 
answers, some facts are incontrover- 
tible: More serious music is avail- 
able on records than ever before, 
and the flood of releases shows no 
sign of slackening. More people are 
buying more records than ever be- 
fore, and for more money; the total 
sales in each of the last two years 
reached a round $175 million. A 
bewilderingly wide variety of sound- 
reproducing devices fills the counters 
of vast new audio emporiums. The 
hobby of fitting components together 
into home sound systems, capable of 





SOME HI-Fi ARGOT 

Audiophile: One who would rather 
listen at home 

Golden Ear: One that can recog- 
nize hi-fi 

Turntable: The thing records sit on 

Wow: Tone flutters caused by un- 
even turntable turning 

Hum: Accidentally amplified sound 
of turntable motor 

Needle talk: Sound made by stylus 
munching a record 

Woofer: Speaker for low tones 

Tweeter: Speaker for high tones 

Super-tweeter: Speaker for super- 
sonic tones 

Bounce: Reverberation of sounds 

Presence: Audiophile’s illusion that 
reproduction is lifelike 
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getting the most out of records and 
also of distorting the music beyond 
recognition, is fast assuming the 
aspect of a national hysteria. 

What it all means is anybody's 
guess, but one conclusion cannot be 
escaped: A broad cross section of 
the public is becoming music-con- 
sciovs through audio, or audio-con- 
scious through music, or both. If 
sanity—or consciousness, for that 
matter—can survive so radical an 
increase in the national decibel 
count, some lasting good may come 
of the audio phenomenon. And no 
matter what happens eventually, it is 
certain American musical taste and 
listening habits are now being 
subjected to tremendous and incal- 
culably complex pressures. 

The key selling points are long- 
playingness and high-fidelityness. It 
is the galvanic interaction between 
long-playing records and high-fidel- 
ity reproducing equipment that has 
stimulated the industry to its present 
state of glandular gigantism. 

A certain amount of confusion is 
inevitable when a whole industry all 
at once discovers a fresh gimmick 
whereby the man who just came in 
to look around can be made to reach 
for his wallet. Established concerns 
hastily set up new pitches and hire 
new barkers, only to find themselves 
jostled on the midway by energetic 
newcomers to the carnival, I-can-get- 
it-for-you-wholesalers, snake-oil doc- 
tors, geeks, and vendors of pink 
lemonade. Needless to say, the record 
industry is no different simply be- 
cause it deals in packaged art, and 
in these hectic days of LP and hi-fi it 
fits right into the pattern. 

Unavoidably, the man who has de- 
cided to set himself up with a real 
high-fidelity system and a library of 
the best records has no easy syllogism 
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to work out. To begin with, what 
do the terms mean? What is high 
fidelity, anyway? What makes a rec- 
ord “best”? He will find to his con- 
fusion that there is no common 
agreement, .even among putative 
experts, about either technical or 
aesthetic standards. 

This does not mean that high 
fidelity is merely a gimmick dreamed 
up to sell expensive equipment to 
the gullible or that some records are 
not actually demonstrably superior 
to others, but that the relationship 
of records and reproducing equip- 
ment to musical performances is 
extremely complex, and that musical 
performances in themselves are 
subtle occasions, elusive at best. 


Defining ‘Best’ 


ln its genuine promotional en- 
thusiasm, most audio and record 
advertising does not take this com- 
plexity into account, or, if it does, 
gives the reader a sort of verbal pat 
on the head, as if to reassure him 
all will be for the best. Actually, all 
may very well be for the best, but 
the best is not all that is claimed 
for it. Nothing could be. 

Defined or not, “high fidelity” is 
still the basic term in the vocabu- 
lary of audio promotion, but it is 
now beginning to lose some of its 
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initial zip. So now we have “super 
fidelity,” “unparalleled fidelity,” and 
“master fidelity.” There is the 
same vagueness about standards, but 
doubled in spades. The prospective 
purchaser is promised “living pres- 
ence” or “a window on a live per- 
formance.” Makers of twenty-four- 
inch table-model players claim to 
offer low-cost high fidelity, and 
binaural devotees buy space so that 
they can tell the single-channel 
audiophiles what they are missing. 

No matter how efficient the prod- 
ucts advertised in this manner are 
—and some are very efficient indeed 
—the confusion of claims can only 
discourage the man who has not the 
background or aptitude to under- 
stand engineering specifications (and 
these too can be doctored up a bit), 
but who would like to penetrate far 
enough into audioland to find a sys- 
tem that will enable him to get 
optimum enjoyment out of listening 
to music in his own particular living 
room. 

Pretty nearly everybody in the 
record and audio-equipment indus- 
tries realizes this; at least they all 
gripe semi-privately about claims 
made by companies other than their 
own. But high-fidelity terminology 
continues to present a virtually im- 
penetrable maze of claims of supe- 
riority, semi-scientific gobbledygook, 
aesthetic sophistry, and flat misrep- 
resentation of fact. 

Fidelity to what? Well, the gen- 
eral idea is that a high-fidelity system 
should reproduce all the sound fre- 
quencies audible to the human ear, 
respond smoothly throughout this 
range, and be free of distortion when 
played at reasonable volume relative 
to its design. That is about all that 
can be said with confidence, and 
little enough it is. No two qualified 
spokesmen manage to agree com- 
pletely on such matters as minimum 
range and minimum allowable tol- 
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erances in response and distortion. 

Look at it the other way around, 
from the listener’s viewpoint. The 
normal ear is theoretically capable of 
hearing frequencies as low as 20 
cycles per second and as high as 
20,000, depending on leudness. The 
lowest note on the piano is a 27.5- 
cycle A and the highest in the orches- 
tra is the 4,499-cycle top D of the 
piccolo. 

Non-high-fidelity systems, even 
those in the most luxurious old-style 
installations, cover the range between 
100 and 5,000 cycles, which, until 
recently, seemed quite enough. But 
each tone has overtones that go right 
on up to the stratosphere, and it is 
these that give individual timbre to 
human and_ instrumental voices. 
The human hearing system supplies 
some overtones subjectively. The 
little speaker in a bedside radio, for 
example, cannot actually reproduce 
tones much lower than middle C on 
the piano; but you hear, actually 
create subjectively, a lot more bass 
than that, although not nearly all of 
it, and certainly not without distor- 
tion. 

Most systems advertised as offer- 
ing high-fidelity response are said 
to cover the frequencies between 30 
and 15,000 cycles with only moderate 
distortion, although some manufac- 
turers rate equipment as high fidel- 
ity if it has a distortion-free 8,000- 
cycle ceiling, and some claim lofty 
superiority because their speakers 
will handle anything up to 20,000, 
which is a little higher than the 
sound of a “silent” dog whistle. 
None of them is necessarily bilking 
the consumer, either. Happily, there 
is still a large subjective component 
in hearing. 


The Factor of Balance 


Nevertheless, to push the subjective 
approach too far and lay more re- 
sponsibility than necessary on the 
ear—where just about all responsi- 
bility used to rest—would be analo- 
gous to claiming that because you 
can still taste with blisters on your 
tongue there will be no gustatory 
improvement when they clear up. 
The added range and responsivness 
of a good high-fidelity system are well 
worth the ordeal of being overad- 
vised in advance and second-guessed 
after you have acquired it. 

Do not forget, though, that all the 
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highs and lows in the world don’t 
necessarily add up to faithful re- 
production unless they are balanced 
so as to give an accurate aural pic- 
ture of the music—and the accuracy 
of the aural picture depends not 
only on the engineer who designed 
the equipment but on the recording, 
the performance, and your own han- 
dling of the controls. 

If you are going into high fidelity 
on a component-by-component basis, 
start with a good pickup arm and 
a diamond stylus. A year from now, 
the notes may come out crystal clear, 
but not if you have damaged the 
delicate surfaces in the meantime. 
And don’t let a salesman talk you 
into a speaker system that would 
blow the armor off a battleship il 
what you want is one that will 
achieve an agreeable level of sound 
in your living room. Supersonic 
overtones may give your dog some 
sleepless nights and entertain your 
pet bats—if you keep bats—but the 
benefit to you will be nonexistent. 

If you have read advertisements 
with too much credence and think 
that by going hi-fi you can meta- 
morphose your home into a com- 
bination of Carnegie Hall and the 
Metropolitan, you may as well give 
the whole project up before you 
waste your money. 

No matter how much you spend, 
a recorded performance is ever and 
immutably a recorded performance; 
and, no matter what its capacity lor 
tweeting and woofing, a loudspeaker 
is a loudspeaker. Only our peculiar 
native combination of artistic naivete 
and overweening confidence in tech- 
nology would ever allow a _per- 
son of ordinary intelligence to be 
seduced into believing otherwise. 

The best you can get—and it is 
quite a lot—is a solid, dependable 
well-balanced system, suited to the 
room in which it is going to be used, 
and a collection of records that will 
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live up to its technical subtleties 
while offering at the same time repu- 
table performances of music that is 
intrinsically worth listening to more 
than once or twice. 


Twisting Knobs 


Both the high-fidelity system and the 
records can be bought. What hap- 
pens from then on is a purely per- 
sonal test of intelligence, character, 
rudimentary hand-eye-ear co-ordina- 
tion, musical background, and—above 
all else—native sensitivity to organ- 
ized sounds. 

The musical rewards can be great, 
if you use the control knobs and 
switches so that they act to make 
the music sound as nearly as possible 
as music—the particular music— 
was intended to sound, and resist the 
temptation to use the music as an 
excuse for showing off the capacity 
that modern audio equipment has to 
produce shrieking trebles, thunder- 
ous basses, and decibel counts that 
not only cross the threshold of pain 
but slam the door. 

True audiophiles are a race apart, 
although they sometimes indulge in 
miscegenation. They don’t listen to 
music at all; they listen to high 
frequencies and low frequencies; 
and they buy records simply because 
the cult grapevine has put out the 
word that so-and-so’s such-and-such 
is really hi-fi. I once saw a man turn 
off the whole middle register of his 
“rig,” as audidiots call their pets, 
and sit contentedly through the 
Westminster Pines of Rome (former- 
ly by Respighi) with nothing audible 
above 150 cycles or below 4,000; at 
least, he was still there when I ven- 
tured back into the room. He and 
his neighbors would be better off if 
he played with electric trains; but 
sado-masochism, like true love, 
knows its own pathways. 

At the other extreme are those 
enthusiasts of recorded music who 
persist in the delusion that by sit- 
ting at home playing records over 
and over they are exhausting the 
possibilities of musical experience. 
Most of them give every other evi- 
dence of being both intelligent and 
musically perceptive; but—need it be 
said?—these are two qualities that do 
not necessarily impinge on each 
other. 

To begin with, music is inherently 
an art in which the appreciator 





(horrid word, that) is, at his closest 
approach, already once removed 
from the primary creative source, the 
composer. The man who composes 
music can communicate only through 
the medium of a performance, and 
each performance is specific and dif- 
ferent from every other. The varia- 
tion between performances is—or, 
rather, ought to be—limited by the 
text, in which the composer has set 
down as clearly as he knows how a 
notation of what his musical inten- 
tions are. But even when a composer 
plays his own music faithfully there 
are infinite lights and shades of vari- 
ation between any two performances. 
This is the life blood of music, that 
it is always renewing itself, always 
revealing new aspects of really pon- 
derable creations. 

A recording, at the very best, cap- 
tures a single performance on the 
wing and mounts it for the delecta- 
tion of posterity, or such a segment 
of posterity as gets a chance to hear 
it before it is dropped in favor of 
another performance possibly less 
illuminating but better preserved 
and mounted in better plastic. No 


matter how great the music is, no 
matter how worthy the performance, 
a recording is bound to diminish in 
value as soon as the listener knows 
exactly what is going to happen in it; 








CAMINO REAL 
§ by Tennessee Williams 


Considerably re- 
vised since the Broadway pro- 
duction which Brooks Atkinson 
found “As eloquent and rhythmic as a 
piece of music.” 
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distributed through our unique plan. No 
matter what type of book you've written— 
fiction, poetry, biography, religious—we can 
help you. Send fer our free, illustrated bro- 
chure, We Can Publish Your Book. 
EXPOSITION PRESS 

Dept. R-311, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
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CONCERT HALL SOCIETY 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT THIS 


Soecial Introductay Ofer 


.. ANY ONE OF THESE LONG-PLAYING REGORDS 











Only ‘122... 


MOZART Piano Concerto in D, K. 537 (“Coronation Concerto”) 
OR 
SCHUBERT Symphony No. 8 («The Unfinished”) 
OR 


Sonata in C Minor, op. 13 (“Pathetique”) and 


BEETHOVEN {Piano Sonata A-Flat, op. 110 


HERE is an extraordinary opportunity for music 

lovers! We will send you your choice of one 
of these delightful recordings—the Mozart con- 
certo brilliantly performed by the celebrated 
pianist Frank Pelleg; the Schubert Symphony by 
the Zurich Tonhalle Orchestra, and the Beethoven 
sonatas by the noted Beethoven interpreter, Grant 
Johannesson. These recordings represent the ulti- 
mate result of the latest high-fidelity recording 
techniques—yet you may have any one of them 
for only one dollar! 

We make this special offer to demonstrate the 
remarkable quality of Concert Hall high-fidelity 
recordings. We will also send our free brochure 
telling how you can obtain our new series of 
recordings available nowhere else at any price! 


Membership Limited to 3000 


Only 3,000 members can own these limited- 
edition recordings; and right now only 275 sub- 
scriptions are still available. The whole interest- 


ing story is told in our free brochure, which we 
will send with the LONG-PLAYING record 
described above. Enclose dollar with coupon. If not 
delighted with record, return it in 5 days; your 
dollar will be cheerfully refunded. 
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Concert Hall Society, Inc. 6011 
507 West 5éth St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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it may, in fact, be possible to 
exhaust the interest of a work in a 
single performance. The danger is 
that people who listen only to rec- 
ords are likely to jump to the con- 
clusion that because they are tired 
of listening to Toscanini’s perform- 
ance of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony 
the work itself holds no more inter- 
est for them; having learned one per- 
formance by rote, they have finished 
with music that actually holds many 
more ideas than they have ever ex- 
plored. 

This may be an advantage in some 
ways, since it leads to a_ broader 
repertoire of works, but the concept 
of the definitive performance—the 
definitive recording—is a misbegot- 
ten one, and when recordings are 
chosen or rejected principally on 
ground of hi-finess or lack of it, the 
final effect on musical taste and un- 
derstanding is destructive. To keep 
to the same Beethoven work, more 
about the music itself can be learned 
by playing the old low-fi recordings 
of Felix Weingartner and Willem 
Mengelberg than by reveling in the 
highs and lows of any one of the 
LP high-fidelity versions available. 


Hi-Fi to What? 


The advent of long-playing records, 
and, with them, of high fidelity for 
the general public, was a blessing in 
many ways. The lighter weight, the 
absence of intrusive breaks in con- 
tinuity, and the more exciting range 








opened the way to the circulation of 
much worthwhile music that is off 
the beaten pathways of commerce. 

It also gave rise to many practices 
that may be profitable in dollars and 
cents but that are, from the aesthetic 
point of view, extremely question- 
able. The tapes from which LPs are 
made can be spliced and patched to- 
gether almost without limit, and in 
recognition of hi-fi criteria many 
companies have released recordings 
that are aurally spotless but musical- 
ly a patchwork of hundreds of dif- 
ferent takes. The fi may be hi, but 
the integrity of the performance is 
not only compromised but destroyed, 
for the specific occasion is buried 
under a mass of tape. 

Also in the interest of hi-fi pyro- 
technics, but not necessarily of 
music, there is a tendency to get the 
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and brilliance of sound boosted 
sales; the widened market and the 
relatively inexpensive tape-recording 
technique used with LP made pos- 
sible the advent of most of the 190 
record labels now current and 
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microphones—and, willy-nilly, the 
listener—as close as possible to the 
performers. The gain in clarity is 
undeniable. First you are in the mid- 
dle of the first violins; then you are 
wafted over to hear an oboe’ passage; 


now you are behind the horns. Is this 
the way music should be heard? 
Technicians ride the controls unceas- 
ingly, and neither balances nor audi- 
ble sounds are what would be heard, 
could possibly be heard, in the con- 
cert hall. Again, high fidelity to 
what? To whose ideas? The com- 
poser’s? The conductor's? The en- 
gineer’s? Or to the extramusical 
caprices of the man with the high 
tweeter and the low woofer? As 
one recording technician complained 
during a New York-Philharmonic 
Symphony concert: “What's wrong 
with them? They got no highs.” Well, 
yes, they do too; you can hear them 
on records. Or maybe a symphony 
orchestra isn’t really hi-fi. Or maybe 
Carnegie Hall needs a boost in the 
tweeter department. 


| pees THOSE who really care about 
music there is food for thought 
here. Perhaps the engineering acro- 
bats at the audio controls are open- 
ing new areas of valid musical expe- 
rience. I, for one, doubt it. What 
has electronic science accomplished 
by eliminating distortion of a tech- 
nical nature if it substitutes distor- 
tion born of opportunistic, willful, 
or merely ignorant exhibitionism? 

Nevertheless, the claims made for 
new technological advances in the 
reproduction of sound are by no 
means all spurious; and, judged by 
the standards applicable to perform- 
ances heard through an electronic 
network rather than in a concert 
hall or opera house, many recordings 
that are promoted on high-fidelity 
grounds also present good music 
honestly and well. The very sensuous 
pleasure in noise and the very fasci- 
nation with gadgetry that seem so 
deplorable are leading many people 
who never before cared a rap about 
music to buy records and listen to 
them. Perhaps some of them will be 
inspired to go to a concert some day; 
perhaps some of them may even be 
moved to try making a little music 
themselves. 

Whatever the final effect of high 
fidelity on our musical life, it would 
be foolish not to take careful advan- 
tage of present achievements while 
waiting for the semantic tangle to be 
resolved and for artistic probity to 
win its battle against sensational 
exploitation of the frontiers of audi- 
bility. 
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After Bread and Wine 


GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


\ HANDFUL OF BLackserrirs, by Ignazio Si- 
lone. Translated from the Italian by Darina 
Silone. Harper. $3.50. 
HEN a Communist breaks with 
the party it is clearly convenient, 
for the Communists, if he drops— 
like a quarter, a dime, or a nickel in 
pay telephone—into a well-estab- 
lished anti-Communist ideological 
position. Then, to explain his apos- 
tasy, all they need do is consult their 
equally well-established files and ex- 
tract a folder, “Catholicism,” “Tito- 
ism,” “Social Fascism,” “Bourgeois 
Pseudo-Democracy,” or what not. 
Explanations that are not fundamen- 
tally different—the reverse of the 
same medals—will occur to anti-Com- 
munists welcoming the lost sheep 
into the carefully tended and well- 
fenced-in fold. 

The hero of Silone’s new novel, 
Rocco, has been a Communist leader 
in what he saw as the struggle of 
land-starved Italian peasants against 
their landlord oppressors. He leaves 
the party when, like many another 
honest man, he can no longer stand 
its dishonesty. But he does not leave 
the peasants. And he is converted 
to nothing. What can the Commu- 
nists say? All they can do is to use 
Rocco’s own words against him, 
excerpted by Silone from a page of 
their bible: “The more an action 
resembles something the Party might 
conceivably do, the more treacherous 
and vile it is, if performed without 
the knowledge and against the will 
of the Party.” That logic only works 
when a man is still in the party. 
What can a Communist say to a 
man who continues to do what he 
once thouht the party was created 
to do: stand firm with the poor? 


P THIS NOVEL the hero, as other 
men have done, leaves the Com- 
munists behind him together with 
all their arguing and all the bore- 
dom of their insufferable pride. But 
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what is strange is that he does not 
become one more “ex-Communist.” 
An even stranger thing happens: 
The protagonist of Silone’s novel, 
the man who is in the midst of the 
book’s action, gets out of the book 
altogether, vanishes. Until the end 
of the book he is there all the time 
in the pages, and yet it is as if he 
had disappeared entirely. 

And so there remains only what is 
of real importance: the Italian 
peasants. The book becomes a book 
about them and then everything is 
fresh and clean. The protagonists 
are the poor. Deliberately or not, 
Silone has spared us one more story 
about the Communist who loses his 
faith. 

When a man is as good a writer— 
as compassionate a man—as the au- 
thor of Bread and Wine and Fonta- 
mara, he always ends by getting 
away from political argument, and 
almost from any story, in order to 
talk about the things which count 
most to him: bread and wine, the 
bitter waters of suffering, the barren 
hills and the little fields which the 
peasants have won back from the 
ravined earth. That is why formal 
defects in A Handful of Blackberries 
do not matter. Characters who have 
no business doing so speak with the 
author's irony. Characters to whom 
one could not conceivably attribute 
the author’s most conspicuous talent 
habitually employ his poetic speech. 

What counts is that there should 
be this poetic speech--simple and 
tender, its poetry never faked. We 
do not care who uiters it, for soon 
its interest becomes no longer that 
of speech. Speech serves its function 
and we see: the old man Cosimo 
coming to till his field, and the rich 
man’s servant barring the only path 
by which he can reach it; Cosimo 
and his sister Caterina, the cara- 
biniere threatening her with jail 
because she gave a piece of bread to 
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a hungry wanderer, and then re- 
turning, after the fortunes of war 
have turned, to offer her a medal for 
having given that same bread. 


om wrote that story for us in 
The Reporter four years ago 
(Sept. 27, 1949), and here are its irony 
and pity, woven into a book which 
makes the peasants of San Luca 
known to us, each one of them so 
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well that if we traveled there and 
looked down on the village from 
the burned-out woods on the hill 
wd : : above it, the figures down below 
e ct In ucation could be given their names. 

Once there had been a forest on 
By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS the hill. The villagers thought of it 
Former Chancellor, The University of Chicago as communal land. They were mis 
taken. Because of that mistake men 
With his characteristic vigor and forthrightness, the were put in prison, driven into exile 
most controversial critic of American education here Desperate men murdered and were 


brilliantly challenges the prevailing philosophy and killed. One night flame roared high 
practice of higher education, and charts his own posi- in the forest. The villagers say they 


tive policy for our educational future. $2.00 saw the hated figures of the land 


lords, dead and alive, writhing in 
the flames. The wood was gone. 
Hatred and hope remained. “It was 
burned. Hell took it back again. 
Now we have nothing more to dream 
about.” “There are the meadows 
alongside the river,” said Francesco. 
“And if you go farther, there’s the 
plain. The young folks dream about 
the plain. There'll always be some 
thing to hope for.” 

Fascism came, and the war, an 
after the war the liberation people- 
and the Communists—said that every 
thing would be different. “The old 
wizard [Mussolini] has gone,” said 
Baldassare. “Soon there'll be an- 
other.” “When one Pope dies, 
they've always made another,” an- 


° swered Berardo. “That much we 
The Standards We Raise ,iiewe : fs". 
*, \ It is great honesty in Ignazio 
Dynamics of Consumption a Silone to say that after long devo 
. tion, political and personal, to the 
By PAUL MAZUR f cause of the poor he still does not 


Partner, Lehman Brothers Pus know more than Berardo. Like the 


. ‘Must’ reading for those who are interested con- hero of his book, Silone may feel that 
structively in maintaining and improving the American standard he is standing before a great wall. 
of living . .. Mr. Mazur makes a convincing case for America to Like Rocco, Silone won't turn back. 
apply to distribution the same intelligence it applies to produc- The poor cannot turn back and 
tion .. . Stimulating reading.”—General Lucius D. Clay. $2.50 Silone stands with them. Some day, 
perhaps, someone will make an open- 
ing in that wail and he or his 
methods may have a name. 

Then “. . . you walk out of the 
dead end into the open air.” 

Rocco wants to know who will 
make the opening, and in whose 
name. 

“That's not important, it seems to 
me,” said Lazzaro. “I don’t think 
it’s important to give ita name. Do 
you really need to give it a name?” 


— one of us in our heart can 
name it as we choose. It will be 
discovered only if we search for it 
in the spirit that fills this book with 
love. 
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